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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


ARLIAMENT rises this week for 
Easter, leaving the general impression 
that the position of the Government 

is stronger now than it was at Christmas. 
This in spite of the fact that Sir Herbert 
Samuel has done his best to criticise the sub- 
stantive policy of his colleagues in public, the 
conspicuous lack of success of more than one 
of the minor Ministers, and the recent rumours 
of the Prime Minister’s desire for retirement. 


The Pause in Politics 


A critical analysis of the actual situation, 
however, rather detracts from this imposing 
appearance of strength. The Government 
contains good men and men less good, but its 
strength is mainly due to two separate factors 
—the difficulty of the economic position, which 
forbids too much faction fighting; and the 
weakness of the Opposition. 


As to the latter, the situation is pathetic. 
Labour has not even begun to rally from the 
crash of last October; and this applies not 
merely to the feebleness of its attitude in the 
House—which is almost inevitable with Mr. 
Lansbury as titular leader—but to the position 
of Labour in the country as well. Two or 
three by-elections are not much to go by, but 
the recent votes show no sign of revival; and 
a Socialist meeting to hear an address by one 


of the leading members of the late Govern- 
ment had to be abandoned last week because 
hardly anybody turned up. 


Financially, of course, we are by no means 
through the wood yet, nor are we likely to be 
for at least another year. It is true that the 
position has vastly improved since the National 
Government came into office, and that the in- 
vestor, having paid his income-tax, is now 
beginning to think in terms of investment 
once more. But here again critical analysis 
shows that one of the major factors in current 
optimism is less our own strength than the 
weakness of some of our neighbours. 


American and German Finance 


While the British budget will actually 
balance, the American budget is bound to show 
a colossal deficit, and taxatiofi is certain to be 
heavily increased in the United States in the 
coming year. And in Germany the gravity 
of the situation is shown less by the financial 
figures than by the social statistics. Not only 
is the birth-rate seriously down, but the suicide- 
rate has risen to unprecedented heights. 


Reflection on these matters is stimulated by 
the fact that steps are being taken in Germany 
to write down the capital of the two great 
shipping companies by some 70 per cent. as 
a condition of what is in effect a system of 
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State control and State subsidy. It is an 
apt illustration of Sir A. H. Samuel’s dictum 
that “ Capital wears out quickly in these days.” 


Another illustration of the same uncomfort- 
able fact, which comes nearer home, is provided 
by the reminder that seventeen foreign coun- 
tries have defaulted on their debt obligations 
during the past year. In some cases, no 
doubt, the suspension is only temporary, but 
in others it seems highly improbable that even 
drastic reconstruction will result in resumption 
of any but nominal payments. | 


The truth is, of course, that there has been 
over-lending, and that this is a new factor of 
risk for capital which has not yet been ade- 
quately studied. In the past there was a 
risk that crops would not come up, or that 
freights would not make port, but there was 
seldom any risk of flooding the market. We 
are now faced by the chance that both capital 
and labour may be too successful, and ruin 
themselves in the process. 


A Budget Hint 


At the risk of hazarding my name as a 
prophet, I pass on the hint that the Budget will 
contain a tax on foreign tea only of twopence 
a pound. Meantime the dumping of Japanese 
tea-dust is choking dealers in Mincing Lane. 
Perhaps the Board of Trade inspectors could 
examine and condemn some of the rubbish now 
being shot on us. Every bonded warehouse in 
the Port of London is filled literally roof-high. 


And on the same sort of point I urge petrol 
consumers to beware of a sharp increase in 
that commodity early next month of say 4d. a 
gallon—the Treasury is being asked to remit 
2d. of the tax to ease the burden. Therefore 
fill up your tanks quickly. 


More Treasury Cuts Needed 


The means-test agitation exercises a sort of 
fatal fascination for our intellectual Socialists 
but recent events or, rather, official exposures of 
wholesale fraud come as rather a damper. One 
in twelve dole-drawers of last September was 
living on a working-class far poorer than the 
lucky beneficiaries! As to the Replace-the- 
Cuts-at-Once stunt I hope that the Income-tax 
payers’ organisations will arrange a counter 
demonstration. What about a massed car 
parade of twenty thousand professional men in 
Whitehall and district bearing placards “ Cut 
the Civil Service by 50 per cent”! 


Killing the Goose 


The blunder of the additional beer duty im- 
posed by the Emergency Budget is paralleled 
by the increase in the Entertainments Tax, 
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which presses with special severity on the 
cheapest theatre seats. I have just seen figures 
compiled by the film industry, which show that 
while attendances at cinema theatres have 
dropped by an eighth since last November, the 
tax payable has risen by nearly a half. Only 
an industry normally working on an immense 
profit margin can stand such a burden, and the 
profit margin of the average picture theatre 
is small. Indeed, in Scotland alone, a hundred 
of the smaller exhibitors are described as 
being on the verge of bankruptcy. 


Figures relating to individual theatres are 
even more striking than those relating to the 
industry asa whole. Thus one theatre records 
a drop of £297 in receipts and an increase of 
£58 in tax. A concern owning twelve theatres 
is down by 19 per cent. on its net receipts, while 
the tax is up by 121 per cent.; and another 
theatre paid tax of £88 in twelve weeks and 
lost £104 during the period. 


But against the rise in Entertainment Tax is 
to be set the decline in the income tax payable, 
so that the net gain to the Exchequer is small, 
if any, while the condition of the industry is 
making for increased unemployment, which 
involves increased expenditure out of public 
funds. Taking all the available evidence, I find 
it impossible to resist the conclusion that the 
rate of the tax on the lowest priced seats is 
economically unsound. 


Subsidising Shipping 


Those interested in the leading British 
carrying firms at sea may not be surprised to 
hear of an active movement among the prin- 
cipal directors to induce the Treasury or the 
Post Office to “ subsidise ” these lines. I use 
that term advisedly. For while the suggestion 
is that the existing mail contracts—pre-war 
for the most part—be revised in the shipping 
lines’ favour, the proposal is tantamount to 2 
trade dole. However, in spite of Continental 
and American shipping subsidies, most power- 
ful City interests are dead against it. For it 
opens the door to fifty mendicant trades. 


Rates and Buying British 


I confess to having had rather a shock at 
learning that at a recent meeting of the Hamp- 
shire County Council no less a step was taken 
than to instruct sub-committees to buy in the 
cheapest market in future without regard to the 
“ Buy British ” campaign. The view was ex- 
pressed by three eminent Tory peers that inas- 
much as the Government had imposed 4 
general tariff it was no longer right for the 
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Council to tax the ratepayer by a voluntary 
preference out of his money on his behalf. I 
cannot help feeling that this unnoticed decision 
is a false move. Discretion in buying? Yes. 
But absolute denial of all discretion? Surely 


not. 


Turning to local levies on our property, I 
gratefully record the consistent reduction of 
rates that the newly-elected Economy Councils 
are securing. Lord Snowden once declared 
that “rates, as such, are no burden on indus- 
try.” “As such” caused, I remember, much 
merriment at the time, 1928. Our bureaucrats, 
though, are wiser now. Rate arrears are a 
danger signal hoist for all to see. 


Still, the Civil Service Estimates for 1932-33 
before Parliament are ominously high. And I 
echo the appeal for a fresh wielding of the axe. 
Perhaps the Liberal Ministers will give a Glad- 
stonian lead in their Departments. It is this 
modern form-filling, pen-pushing mania of 
Whitehall that so deadens genuine enthusiasts 
for reform. 


The Prussian Elections 


It would appear that Herr Hitler would be 
well-advised not to stand at the second ballot 
for the German Presidency, but rather to con- 
centrate upon the Prussian elections, where his 
party has every chance of securing a notable 
victory. The Nationalist candidate has now 
withdrawn, and as the bulk of his supporters 
will in all probability give their vote to 
Marshal von Hindenburg, the latter is sure 
of a large majority, and in this case discretion 
Se seem the better part of valour for Herr 

itler. 


In view of the almost certain Nazi triumph 
in Prussia, the British Press is only making 
itself ridiculous by pretending that the 
National Socialists have shot their bolt. Herr 
Hitler in office may or may not prove a danger 
to the peace of Europe, but no useful purpose 
is served by trying to ignore him. It is this 
attitude in international matters that is 
the reason why this country is always taken 
by surprise, and it gives point to the old Coii- 
tinental gibe that the Foreign Office and the 
British Press get the best informaion in the 
world, and make the worst use of it. 


House of Lords Reform 


The reform of the House of Lords is once 
More in the wind, and a committee of the 
Conservatives in the Lords has been chosen to 
elaborate a'scheme in co-operation with one of 
the Commons. Whether these committees have 

formed to do something, or as an excuse 


for doing nothing, remains to be seen, but as 
they are for the most part composed of elderly 
politicians who have failed to get anything done 
in this connection for the past twenty years, 
the outlook is not encouraging. Indeed, I have 
even heard it suggested by some irreverent 
members of a Tory club that the members 
must have been nominated by the Lunacy 
Commissioners. 


The procedure to be adopted, I understand, 
is that these committees are to produce a 
scheme, which is then to be laid before repre- 
sentative Conservatives, and if approved by 
them, pressed upon the Government. All 
very pretty, no doubt, but I shall be surprised 
if any agreement worth the name is ever 
reached, and even if it is I do not see Mr. 
Baldwin and the Central Office taking any 
more notice of it than they did of the previous 
efforts at constitution-making of the grey- 
beards in question. 


That the House of Lords requires reform- 
ing goes without saying, but then so does the 
rest of the Constitution, in particular the House 
of Commons, and it will not be easy to deal with 
one House of Parliament without also tack- 
ling the other. What is wanted is not a 
plumber to tinker with a few holes, but an 
architect to refashion the whole structure, and 
make impossible a repetition of the events of 
the last three years. But whether there is sch 
a constructive thinker on these new committees 
I very much doubt. 


The Airedale in Diplomacy 


In common, I imagine, with a good many 
other people I have followed with close interest 
the fortunes of the dog of the British Minister 
to Venezuela, as recorded in the columns of 
the Daily Telegraph, from the moment that he 
left the legation in Caracas until his body was 
brought home on a bier to his sorrowing 
master. Now, apparently, that same master 
is about to return to this country on leave, 
and there are dark rumours abroad that the 
corpse of the murdered Airedale lies in the 
path of Anglo-Venezuelan friendship. 


The prospect conjured up by this untoward 
event is truly alarming, though there is fortun- 
ately no fear that this particular animal will, 
posthumously, become a dog of war. Yet, 
when one remembers the loss of Jenkin’s ear 
in the same part of the world, one trembles 
to think what might happen if the canary of 
the British Ambassador at Buenos Aires were 
carried off by the cat of the Argentine Foreign 
Minister. The era of storms in a tea-cup 
is past, but we seem to have arrived at the 
diplomatic dog-days. 
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DE VALERA GOES TOO FAR 


HERE can, we imagine, be few people in 
Great Britain who do not applaud the 
recent remarks of Mr. Chamberlain 

with regard to the policy of the new Irish 
Government. The statement of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was in no way menacing, but 
it was equally by no means ambiguous, and 
it is reassuring to know that it was made as 
the result of a Cabinet decision. For our 
part, we devoutly hope that in this matter the 
British Government will continue as it has 
begun, for firmness in London will certainly 
not be without its effect in Dublin. 

The root of the present trouble is, of course, 
to be found in the circumstances in which the 
Anglo-Irish Treaty was signed. Like most of 
the measures of Mr. Lloyd George’s adminis- 
tration it bears the imprint of that opportunism 
which is so prominent a characteristic of the 
Liberal statesman, and it was obvious from 
the start that there were inconsistencies in it 
which were bound to cause friction were any- 
one minded to trouble the waters of Anglo- 
Irish relations for his own better fishing. 

If it should unhappily come to a quarrel 
between the Irish Free State and this country 
the difference will be none of our seeking. 
Great Britain put her name to the treaty, and 

_she will stand by it; and Mr. De Valera should 
recollect that once the treaty has been broken 


it becomes null and void, and that a fresh 
arrangement might be considerably more 
onerous to the Free State, which might, for 
instance, be then compelled to shoulder a por- 
tion of the Empire’s war debt. 

In short, the abolition of the oath of allegi- 
ance will render the Free State a foreign coun- 
try; it will make such of its citizens as are at 
present residing in Great Britain aliens liable 
to immediate repatriation; and it will enable 
the British Government to place duties upon 
Irish products entering the United Kingdom. 
In this latter connection it may be remarked 
that these duties would soon make up for the 
loss of the confiscated annuities, for the Free 
State has no other market, and it must export 
to England and Scotland, or starve. 

There is also one other point upon which 
Mr. De Valera should be under no misappre- 
hension. It has been stated that because the 
Anglo-Irish Treaty was, against the wish of 
the British Government, deposited at Geneva, 
the League of Nations may be asked to adjudi- 
cate upon the whole matter. The British people 
has no intention of allowing the affairs of the 
Empire to become the subject of discussion of 
any international areopagus, and if Mr. De 
Valera endeavours to invoke the aid of the 
League of Nations he will be heading for 
disaster, sure and immediate. 


ART: STARVATION OR STANDARDISATION ? 


HE plight of music is so serious to-day, 
and painting and the other arts are so 
_ nearly in the same evil case, that Lady 
Snowden’s renewed plea for a Ministry of 
Fine Arts is bound to evoke a quick and in- 
stinctive sympathy from all who do not take 
the purely philistine view of life. The remedy 
she suggests may not be adequate. It may not 
even on fuller examination turn out to be a 
remedy at all. But at any rate it cannot be 
criticised as being worse than the disease. 
Nothing can very well be worse than the 
present disease from which art suffers—a 
lack of patronage by the public. 


In the more utilitarian spheres of commerce 
the current crisis is very largely one of over- 
production; there is an actual excess of 
wheat or coffee or sugar in the world which 
the population cannot consume. At first sight 
the situation seems to be the same in the Arts : 
here too there is an obvious excess of supply 
over demand. But it would be absurd to sug- 
gest that in the matter of symphonies and en- 
gravings saturation-point has been reached, as 
it has in the butter or rubber market. The 
trouble with the musician, the artist, the sculp- 
tor and the architect—and to a less degree 


with the poet and every other form of spiritual 
activity—is not so much that there is an over- 
production of the fine arts as that there is an 
under-consumption of the finished product. 

This could, and should, be altered; it would 
be a finer and, in the better sense, a richer 
world if it paid more attention to artistic 
values. But it is useless to denounce the 
public (as some of the zsthetes do) because it 
has no sense of beauty; the truth rather is that 
there is a widespread sense of natural and per- 
sonal beauty, but that there is a great 
between this raw perception of the beautiful 
and the conventional products of the Art 
schools and the musical academies. We may 
deplore the fact, but mere denunciation will do 
nothing to better the position—which is not 80 
novel a phenomenon as most of the critics sup- 
pose. Nor would a Ministry of Fine Arts, 
which is bound to be conventional and consef- 
vative in its outlook, do anything to better the 
evils of the present position. The attempt to 
spread an artistic sense is admirable in idea, 
but in execution it would probably lead to af 
attempt to standardise it. And against that 
bureaucratic rule the artist and the musiciat, 
hungry as they unhappily are, would quickly 
revolt. 
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IS DEMOCRACY BECOMING UNPOPULAR 


By JoHN LANGLEY. 


N spite of the benefits which democracy has un- 
I doubtedly conferred upon the world, we are begin- 
ning to wonder whether the present form of democ- 
racy will not have to be changed in order to eliminate 
some of its grave disadvantages. The working man and 
the man in the street, who have both a greater say now 
in the government of the country than ever they had 
before, are asking whether the vote is worth the candle. 
One may look to Russia for salvation, the other to Italy, 
but both agree that the outlook at home is exceedingly 
unpleasant. 

Democracy may be compared with a school controlled 
by the school children. A master in the school who 
offers good but distasteful advice to the children is at 
once voted out of his position and disappears. The 
school children grow up, but they continue to think like 
children because nobody has been given the opportunity 
to teach them to think better. In these conditions no 
sane politician will be fool enough to suggest to a sick. 
constituency the necessary dose of castor oil (which 
is likely to be a cure), because his opponent will at once 
step forward with promises of sugar and plums (which 
will assuredly aggravate the sickness). It is true that 
the electors rarely get those plums, and when they do it 
is only a short time before they are again very ill, but 
their short-sightedness operates backwards as well as for- 
wards and they forget that the plums of the past (whether 
offered by X. or Y.) failed miserably to materialize, and 
they continue to vote optimistically for the candidate who 
offers the largest plums in the future. 

Slogans such as “the right to live,” “the right to 
work,” and, by inference, “the right to maintenance ” 
are so utterly opposed to Nature that the probability of 
their according with our civilization can only be exceed- 
ingly remote. “ Ah,” says my friend the Revolutionary, 
“ that is where my plan comes in. It is manifestly absurd 
that our civilization, with all its powers of production 
and distribution, should not * accord* as you say, with 
those eminently desirable slogans, and I propose as soon 
as possible to destroy this anachronism of a civilization 
under which the masses of the people at present suffer.” 
“ Very well,” say I, “ but do not, I pray you, leave out 
of your calculations one small item called human nature— 
which, by the way, does not appear to have radically 
altered during the last five thousand years—and do not, 
if you can conveniently avoid it, wreck this civilization 
before you have at least erected the framework of the 
next. It would be foolish, to say the least, to knock down 
the house you live in, however uncomfortable it may be, 
before you have some alternative refuge to shelter you.” 

I am all against revolution myself, and I am all for 
evohution, but I must admit that it is difficult to decide 
at what point the one turns into the other. In both the 
French and Russian Revolutions an attempt was made 
to seize the total wealth of the country and spread it 
out evenly, like so much butter, over the whole population. 
The result of the Russian experiment is not yet clear, but 


there is little doubt about the condition of France to-day : 
she is purely and simply a Capitalist country. 

Nor must we forget that Britain, unlike the France of 
1790 or the Russia of 1920, is by no means self-con- 
tained as regards wealth. A large amount of the wealth 
flowing into this country to-day is the result of British 
enterprise abroad. As soon as revolution breaks out in 
Britain, that flow will cease. To the Communist in his 
bath I can point a striking parallel between the behaviour 
of bath soap and the wealth of nations: endeavour 
to grasp either of them roughly and they slip through 
your fingers; massage either of them gently and you will 
be rewarded with a rich lather. 

A further charge frequently brought against the 
present economic system is that the proper production and 
distribution of goods has broken down. Surplus wheat, 
we are told, lies choking the granaries of Canada, whilst 
men in the East-end of London are crying for bread: 
here is a hideous case of over-production and mal-distri- 
bution. Here, to my mind, is nothing of the sort. If 
Canadian wheat could be sold at a profit, no complaints 
would be forthcoming about the efficiency of the distri- 
buting system: the cause of the trouble is more deeply 
seated. 


There can be little doubt that the farmers did somewhat 
over-estimate the quantity of wheat required, but there 
can be no doubt at all that they grossly over-estimated 
the quantity which the world would be capable of buy- 
ing. They failed to realise that whilst they would be 
working hard producing wheat, a large number of pro- 
spective customers would be wasting time producing 
nothing. No farmer will part with his wheat for nothing, 
and the idlers, however much they desired wheat, had 
only nothing to give for it. The inevitable consequence 
was that the wheat lay unsold. In more natural condi- 
tions the idlers would starve and their numbers diminish, 
whereas in the present artificial system they are fed and 
their numbers allowed to increase. No; the only com- 
modity being seriously over-produced and maldistributed 
to-day is labour, and the sooner that Labour recognises 
this fact, the better will it be for them. 

What, then, is to be done to remedy the world troubles 
of to-day? 

Before I answer this question, let me tell a short true 
story:—On an Eastern island there once lived a large, 
but miserably poor, population, who managed to eke 
out a bare existence by labouring from morning till 
night on their tiny plots of land. One year a plague 
came which wiped out nine-tenths of the islanders. A 
few years later the island was enjoying immense pros- 
perity. The survivors of the plague, each with an ample 
slice of land, waxed fat. But this state of affairs did not 
last for long. Within a few generations the population 
of the island had regained its old density, the islanders 
were again reduced each to a minute plot of land, and fat 
men became a memory of the past. 
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The moral of the tale should be plain enough, but there 
is at least one lesson to be learned from it: the wealth 
of a people depends upon the amount of stuff .it produces, 
both manually and mentally, and upon the number of 
people amongst whom that stuff must be divided. It 
seems reasonable to suggest that no man should be en- 
titled to a share of the stuff unless he has done a fair share 
of the work of production and, in this connection, it is 
sometimes necessary to remind people that there is no fixed 
amount of work to be done in a country, as there is, for 
example, a fixed amount of land, but that work is the 
creation of man, and that the man who can create a pro- 
ductive industry is deserving of high reward. 


Were I, therefore, Dictator to-day, I would order that 
the system whereby reward is given for no work should 
be gradually abolished. The consequences of this decree 
would be wider than might at first be imagined. Not 
only would the idler cease to receive an uneconomic dole, 
but the noble would cease to receive an hereditary title. 
Charity would largely disappear and the type of kind- 
ness which shields people from the hard facts of life would 
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be discouraged. State funds would no longer be spent 
more freely on mentally defective children than on 
normal children, or on criminals than on needy students, 
Nothing would appear to be given away. For every 
child sent to a State school some small sum would have 
to be subscribed, were it only a shilling a week. And 
I would see to it that the teaching in the schools was 
such that a child, on leaving school, should have at 
least a faint glimmering of how the world works. 

Finally, in the sunset of my Dictatorship, I would 
search for a person capable of carrying forward the torch; 
and in the blindness of my conceit I should be certain 
to fail in my quest. Left with the alternative of re-estab- 
lishing a Democracy, I would endeavour so to sterilise 
the constitution that it should not carry within it the 
germs of its own destruction. Possibly I would enfran- 
chise only those of thirty years and over who possessed at 
least £100 or the equivalent: improvidence may yet be 
the downfall of Democracy. 

Whatever may be said for the idea that Democracy 
will create a heaven on earth, it seems that God in His 
wisdom has not created a Democracy in Heaven. 


A GERMAN VIEW OF HITLER 


By HEINRICH MANN. 


NE of Hitler's instructions to National Socialist 
speakers is that meetings should always be held 
in the evening; for then it is easier to mislead 

and confuse the people when they are wearied by their 
day’s labours. The darkness of evening—or perhaps 
of night—now overshadows Germany, and therein lies 
Hitler's chance, as he very well knows. Were the Ger- 
man people able to consider their own position with 
their minds refreshed, they would not succumb to him. 
Even so the majority has no thought of surrendering. 
Nonetheless, the people are getting discouraged, while 
the enemy appears so sure of himself. Actually, how- 
ever, the enemy is only pretending; for the masses are 
solidly behind the Republic, and the party now threaten- 
ing the state — and particularly its leaders — is fully 
aware of this fact. It is merely bluffing, as is usual in 
war. For we must not forget that we are dealing here 
with nothing more than a war party which is aiming at 
victory by force and cunning. It is not its intention to 
do anything constructive should it succeed; it is only 
determined to secure the plunder. 


I do not think that the fact of Hitler's sending forth his 
representatives, as though the Embassies of the Republic 
were being recalled, creates much impression abroad, 
and the same applies to his “ receptions ” to the foreign 
press. Nor otherwise are we intimidated by his threats. 
We look him squarely in the eyes—although to many 
Germans they are the eyes of a basilisk in that they 
appear helpless before their baleful light. The reason 
is that such people have not been able to free themselves 
from the atmosphere of the war; it still dominates their 
mentality, and to them it has not yet ceased. “ It is 


different in peace time,” they say, quite unmindful of 
present day realities. They have honestly tried to adjust 
themselves to a new peace, but circumstances have been 
stronger than they, and to them the war remains a per’ 
manent thing. 


Nearly all longed for peace; many of them became 
pacifists. In spite of that, however, they have been 
tempted to expect more from those who adopt a bellicose 
attitude, favoured as these latter were by circumstances, 
by the miserable conditions and almost complete hope: 
lessness in which the people live, and the insecurity of 
property as well as of life. The majority would be demo 
cratic and peaceful; in fact, it is still so, and will remain 
so. But it does not possess the power of opposing those 
who employ war-like methods and to whom the Govern: 
ment of the Republic has never offered a serious resis 
tance. 


Germany's condition is essentially a psychological fact, 
in face of which actual events are of little significance. 
The economic collapse is nothing extraordinary; there 
have been economic collapses everywhere to a greater 
or smaller extent; but in Germany the process has pro 
foundly affected the morale of the people. While the 
currencies of all countries have been threatened, it was 
German currency alone that completely collapsed, and it 
was the German people themselves who allowed it to 
collapse without active resistance. In this same mood, 
the German people might now permit national socialism 
to obtain power, because they are again hearing and lis 
tening to the insidious voice of despair. The German 
people have heard that call frequently enough; the only 
question is whether they will really respond to it this 
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time. Previous catastrophies have taught them a lesson, 
in the light of which they can now measure the con- 
sequences of adopting desperate counsels. 


The greatest chance of victory for national socialism 
lies in the fact that in Germany democracy was not won 
by means of bloodshed. At that historic moment when 
Germany lost the war, democracy appeared to offer a 
means of escape from monarchy on the one hand and 
dreaded Bolshevism on the other. But it was only a 
means of escape; it was not an aim in itself, much less 
a passionately desired goal. Had the German people 
known in 1918 what they were undertaking, they would 
have taken the necessary measures to make democracy 
safe. Those subversive elements that have since had time 
to undermine the Republic would have been immediately 
and effectively dealt with. But German democracy pro- 
ceeded to organise itself on the assumption that no party 
in the country would refuse to recognise the verdict of 
the popular suffrage. 


The German people saw foreign democracies resting 
securely on majority votes, and regarded this as an un- 
assailable position. They never dreamed that such in- 
stitutions had to be bought dearly and that every 
permanent democracy had first to teach its opponents 3 
very severe lesson before securing their adherence. On 
the contrary, Germany was proud of having established 
a democracy without the use of force. Up to the present 
it has left the employment of force to its enemies, who 
have not been slow to avail themselves of this benevolent 
arrangement. This fact should prove to the world how 
unjust it is to accuse the German people of being wor- 
shippers of the “ mailed fist." The majority of the 
German people have relied throughout these post-war years 
on a simple agreement—that is to say, the results of the 
polling booth—never suspecting that in spite of the poll- 
ing booth it could be beaten and deprived of its rights. 
There is probably no other nation which could have 
shown such innocence, such childish confidence. 


Unfortunately the German courts of justice were 
never republican in sentiment, while no one knows any- 
thing certain about the Reichswehr. These and other 
factors, such as the power of gold, favour the victory of 
the National Socialists; but the factors that make for the 
defeat of National Socialism and the continuance of 
democracy are incomparably more important. This fact 
must be clearly recognised, otherwise it will never be 
fully exploited. Democracy, in the last resort, is based 
on the public's instinct of self-preservation. The people 
do not see clearly, their minds are terribly confused, but 
they must have some sort of presentiment of what may 
happen, as has the animal nearing the slaughter-house. 
The people are being divided in spirit in order to be 
driven into new external wars, and it is impossible that 
a people should not perceive this. Though they have 
hesitated for a long time and have allowed themselves to 
be disabled, they will perhaps gather together all their 
forces at the last moment. The proletariat, which is only 
divided by the ideologies of its leaders, could unite. 
Moreover, it is by no means certain that public authority, 
in so far as it has hitherto been in the hands of repub- 
licans, will be handed over without a struggle; at any 
rate, the result of the struggle would at least be uncer- 
tain. Should the Reichswehr cautiously hold back until 
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they see who is stronger, then it will be the majority 
that will be the stronger if it desires to be. 

But the compelling argument of the democratic majority 
is supplied by the dubious character of its enemies in 
respect of human qualities, their moral inferiority and 
their questionable morality. The National Socialists and 
their leaders want nothing but power. They steal the 
ideas of others, which, on the other hand, they combat; 
they can be bribed, and were originally the paid body- 
guard of a clique of industrialists—before they became 
big enough to pretend to be the saviours of Germany. 
All this is felt by the many, who know nothing. 


In their heart of hearts, the German people feel how 
little personal justification Hitler and his colleagues have 
to play the part which they have assumed. The nonsense 
that Hitler talks about France makes them foam at the 
mouth, and everyone feels that there is something wrong 
with this former Austrian, for it is not’ possible that any- 
one born so far east of the German frontier should be 
so deeply concerned with Germany's arch enemy. He 
must be acting. Why should he concern himself even 
with Germany? This Austrian comedian is exploiting 
that German curse—anti-semetism. With what justifi- 
cation? We may well ask when we look at him and at 
many of his followers! One feels all this, and it is this 
feeling that is decisive. It would be very remarkable if 
the future of the National Socialists were determined by 
their external roughness and not by their internal weak- 
ness. 

However, let us assume that they are victorious and 
establish their stupid rule by force. On whose behalf 
would they be ruling? Would they be ruling at the 
behest of their backers—a certain number of people who 
claim to represent German finance and commerce and 
who have already twice ruined the State whose affairs 
they influenced? They drove the first Empire into the 
war and the second into National Socialism; can it be 
assumed that they would suddenly lose all their talent in 
that direction and that they would not be able to drive 
the third Empire into something else? The third Empire 
would break down on account of its inaptitude and its 
irresponsibility. But that would bring about a very 
bloody period in German history. The Empire of false 
Germans and false socialists would certainly be estab- 
lished with bloodshed, but it would be nothing to the 
bloodshed that would be caused when it fell. In such an 
event democracy will make certain of the strength that 
it now lacks. Germany will then have fought for demo 
cracy—which will then not be the incomplete thing of 
the present time, but the true democracy so ardently 
desired by the people. 


Next Week’s Saturpay Review will contain :— 


+ « Italy, France and the Danube. 
When Thackeray came to Weimar. 
The Plight of the French Theatre. 
The Film as a Handmaid of Science. 
Argument: Has Rationalisation a Future ? 
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BROWNING AND THE GOD IN NATURE —IL. 


By S. PEAKE. 


NLIKE Wordsworth, Browning does not portray 
any established harmony between Man and 
Nature. They do not hold commerce and dwell 

together. Nature is something that is quite distinct from 
Man, and is built up stage by stage in order that Man 
may see himself as its close—its seal—but not itself. God 
and Nature existed together for countless years before 
Man was created. God watches the gradual evolution 
of Nature with a great joy in His heart. We, however, 
and the “ eddying of our living soul” have nothing to 
do with this upward growth. We are the end, the close, 
the completed article quite distinct from all that has 
gone before. It is true that the God in Nature sometimes 
speaks to the God in Man, and even goes so far as to 
take an interest in Man, but this is only because there 
are still left in Man some of Nature's elements which 
have come down to us from the past—elements that exist 
apart from the soul. But the interest that is taken in 
us is not a human interest. As Stopford Brooke points 
out it is more like the interest that Ariel might take in 
Prospero and Miranda—the interest of a creature whose 
nature is fundamentally different from ours. Nature has 
“a wild, unhuman, unmoral, unspiritual interest in us, 
like a being who has an elemental life, but no soul.” 
Sometimes, however, the interest works for our good. It 
joins us in our loves as Oberon joined men and women 
in theirs. In Browning's poem “ By the Fireside,” it 
is the spell of the forests that brings the man and woman 
to the fulness of love. 
“A moment after, and hands unseen 

Were hanging the night around us fast; 

But we knew that a bar was broken between 

Life and life: we were mixed at last 

In spite of the mortal screen. 


“The forests had done it; there they stood : 
We caught for a moment the powers at play: 
They had mingled us so, for once and good, 
Their work was done—we might go or stay, 

They relapsed to their ancient mood.” 


But is was only for a moment that Man seemed to be in 
harmony with Nature. As soon as the work of the trees 
was done “ they relapsed to their ancient mood.” 


Very often Browning pictures Nature as wholly un- 
sympathetic in her attitude to Man. When we are out 
of harmony with life she mocks us as_ she 
- mocked at Sordello climbing the ravine and 
thinking of himself as Apollo. The mountains 
in “The Englishman in Italy” resent the intrusion 
of the foreigner as he climbs to the top of Calverno. 
The hills in “ Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came ” 
look grimly on him as he approaches the tower, and the 
very sunset itself returns to see him die. As if they 
long to see the end of their victim the hills cry out 
without a breath of sympathy : 

“ Now stab and end the creature—to the heft! ” 
The fierce Italian thunder-storm in “ Pippa Passes ” only 
serves to strike terror into the evil hearts of Ottima and 


Sebald. Nature does not seek to woo them trom their 
sin by any vision of beauty or loveliness. She is God; 
keen and severe messenger thrusting rapier after rapier 
into their souls “ feeling for guilty thee and me.” No 
does Caliban find anything in Nature that lifts him above 
himself, or that gives him a higher conception of Setebos, 
Nature is the very essence of caprice. She will spare 
a venturesome squirrel because of its impudence, but 
she will destroy at one blow a fence of wattles and stones 
that it has taken Caliban half the year to make. So doe; 
the Setebos in Nature reveal himself to the savage on 
the Island. 


Thus while Nature is alive she is not humanised. She 
brings no anodyne to the soul of Browning such as she 
brought for Matthew Arnold. She has a life of her 
own that is full of joy and gladness; a life in which 
“the herded pines commune and have deep thoughts,” 
but it is a life that is void of personality, and that has 
no relation with ours. 


And yet at the same time, Browning is equally em 
phatic that God's presence pervades the whole Univers. 
What seems to us to be cruelty and caprice is only part 
of a large scheme in which God is gradually unfolding 
His Divine purpose. It is a growth from the incomplete 
to the complete. Here we can only see the “broken 
arcs: ” by and by we shall discover the “ perfect round.” 
Paracelsus feels that God dwells in all things from “life's 
minute beginnings” up to Man himself. The Pope 
takes comfort in the thought that “ this dread machinery 
of sin and sorrow™ is, when rightly understood, the 
means for making man “eventually Godlike.” The speaker 
in “ Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau ™ finds a glory in the 
fact that in all he conceives, feels, and knows he can trace 
a mind making all things for him, and himself for God. 
So Browning is sure that God dwells everywhere, and 
hecause of this he is certain that everything in the world 
is working together for good to those who have learnt 
the secret of Love looked at from the standpoint of a long 
evolutionary process. 


“ God's in His Heaven— 
All's right with the world,” 
sings Pippa. 


“ This world’s no blot for us 
Nor blank; it means intensely, and means goo,” 
cries Fra Lippo Lippi. 


“TI trust in nature for the stable laws 

Of beauty and utility... ... 

I trust in God—the right shall be the right 

And other than the wrong, while He endures,” 
exclaims Chiappino in “ A Soul's Tragedy.” 


“ O world as God has made it; All is beauty: 

And knowing this is love, and love is duty, 

What further may be sought for or declared?” 
asks the poet, speaking in his own person, in ~ 
Guardian Angel.” 
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THIS WEEK’S ARGUMENT 


IS CHRISTIANITY HARMFUL ? 


YES, By C. E. M. Joab. 

PROPOSE to assume that whatever diminishes or has 
diminished the health and happiness of human 
beings is harmful and that whatever tends to 

promote these things is beneficial By health and 
happiness 1 mean health and happiness in the present 
world; it is possible that there may be another world 
in which, even if health is no longer important owing 
to the absence of bodies, the happiness which can be 
enjoyed is, owing to its greater intensity and prolonged 
duration, infinitely more valuable than the happiness 
which is achievable here. 

It may even be true that, as many Christians hold, 
happiness here is a definite bar to happiness there, and 
that those who live poor and wretched lives will be 
compensated for the cigars and champagne they are miss- 
ing in this world by their celestial equivalents in the next. 
These things, I say, may be true, but I do not know 
that they are and I see not the faintest reason to suppose 
that they are. Hence, I shall confine myself to the effects 
of Christianity upon the health and happiness of 
people in this world. 

(i) The Past. People are never quite so fiendishly 
cruel as when they have what they call “a good cause,” 
and Christians have always regarded the endeavour to 
compel other people, especially other Christians to hold 
the same beliefs as they did with regard to the super- 
natural government of the Universe, the nature of its 
Creator, the motives with which He undertook paternity, 
and the chemical constitution of bread and wine over 
which certain forms of words have been uttered, as the 
very best of causes. For its sake they have laid provinces 
waste, sacked cities, plundered, raped and tortured. 
The cruelties of Christians to each other culminated in 
the proceedings of the Holy Inquisition. Ancient Rome 
was bad, the Dark Ages were worse, mobs in all times 
have been savage and brutal; but for large-scale cruelty 
of the highest quality the Holy Inquisition is unexcelled. 

As to quantity, in twenty-seven months from 1482- 
1484, two thousand persons were burnt in Seville alone, 
while in the same city seventeen thousand persons were 
taught the elements of Christianity by suffering punish- 
ments which ranged from torture to fines, confiscations, 
imprisonments, deportations, dismissals from employment, 
and that benevolent penalty called civil death. 

It is only a few hundred years ago that priests and 
theologians were burning by the thousand, men and 
women whom they believed to be in league with the 
devil, and whom they denounced as the causes of illnesses, 
thunderstorms and anything else for which they could 
not otherwise account. To suggest the slightest allevia- 
tion of the prolonged torture of these victims was de- 
nounced by educated and cultured clerics of all denomi- 
nations alike and practically to a man, as “ an offence 
to God.” 

Not content with burning each other, the exponents 
of Christianity burnt the men who discovered the earth’s 
motion, burnt the men who made the first tentative be- 
ginnings of physics and chemistry, burnt the men who 


NO, By LUNN. 

E can best measure our debt to Christianity by 

examining Christianity against the background 

of the world into which Christ was born. Let 

us be just to that world and subpena as witnesses not 

the great satirists, not Juvenal nor Petronius, but the 

great Stoics who preached, and sometimes practised, an 
austere morality. 

Many of the great Stoic apothegms in favour of liberty 
and natural law profoundly influenced the leaders of 
the French and American Revolutions. How did they 
themselves apply these principles? Let us see. 

Cassius, a famous Stoic, defended in the Roman Senate 
the enforcement of the cruel law what decreed that if a 
slave murdered his master all the slaves under the same 
roof should be executed. The Senate were persuaded 
by Cassius to enforce this law in a case, which involved 
six hundred slaves, all of whom were executed because one 
of them had slain their master. 


Slaves who were past their work were often conveyed 
to an island in the Tiber and left to die of hunger. No 
Stoic protested against this custom: Cato gave permission 
to sell old and infirm slaves. Plutarch, a man of deep 
religious feeling, relates with disgust the fact that 
Flaminius put a slave to death merely to amuse a guest 
who had never watched a man die, and that Pollio fed 
his fishes with the fragments of mutilated slaves, but 
Plutarch himself does not come particularly well out of 
the story about a slave too long to include in this article. 


Christ provided men with a standard to which men 
of all creeds could appeal, sometimes against the professed 
followers of Christ Himself. Christians may well blush 
for the Inquisition; for the cruelties inflicted on so-called 
witches; for the continuance of slavery until comparatively 
recently; above all for the fact that some of the most 
humanitarian reforms have been the work of non- 
Christians such as Voltaire. But Voltaire, no less than 
Wilberforce and Shaftesbury, drove home his argument 
by contrasting the actual deeds of Christians with the 
spirit of Christ. Roman humanitarianism was ineffective 
because there was no such universally recognized humani- 
tarian standard to which appeal could be made. You 
will find in Roman literature an occasional academic 
criticism of the horrors of the Coliseum, but the Stoic 
was not in the least concerned to inaugurate a campaign 
against the Games. ll that he was anxious to establish 
was the fact that these things did not appeal to his own 
refined taste. 

Again consider the Roman attitude to children. It 
was a normal procedure for poor parents to place their 
children at the foot of the Lactarian column, and for rich 
mothers who longed for a male heir to discard their 
superfluous daughters on the same spot. Many of these 
children died; others were carried off by slave-dealers. 
Pliny refers quite calmly to the fact that the brains and 
marrow of these children were keenly sought after by 
superstitious persons. Seneca, a high-minded Stoic, 
praised on eugenic grounds the exposure of deformed 
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YES. 
laid the foundations of our medical knowledge. When 
science made it possible to fight small-pox epidemics, 
churchmen opposed the necessary sanitary measures as 
an attempt to escape merited punishment, and denounced 
vaccination as “ an offence to God.” When choloform 
was invented, they opposed its use, especially in child- 
birth—had not God laid a primeval curse upon woman?— 
and denounced it as “an offence to God.” 

Every claim for justice, every appeal to reason, every 
movement for equality, every proposal to relieve the 
poverty, to mitigate the savagery, or to enlighten the 
ignorance of the masses was morally certain to encounter 
the opposition of the Church. From many similar in- 
stances, I cite a few at random. The clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church either actively opposed or were completely 
indifferent to the abolition of the slave trade. Even the 
pious Churchman Wilberforce, writing in 1832, was com- 
pelled to admit that “the Church clergy have been 
shamefully lukewarm in the cause of slavery abolition.” 

They opposed the movement for the abolition of Rotten 
Boroughs prophesying that, if the Reform Bill of 1832 
was carried, it would lead to the destruction of the 
Establishment. They opposed in 1806 Whitbread’s Bill 
to establish parish schools in England out of the rates, 
the Archbishop complaining that the proposal would take 
too much power from the clergy. State education was 
indeed persistently and at all times opposed by the Church, 
because “ it would enable the labouring classes to read 
seditious pamphlets, vicious books, and publications against 
Christianity."* They opposed the efforts of Joseph Arch 
in the seventies to secure better wages for the half- 
starved agricultural labourer. 

(ii.) The Present. So much for the past record of 
Churches,” a record, be it remembered, justified at every 
step by an appeal to the teachings of Christ, who is under- 
stood to have commanded his followers to love one 
another. Its influence on the present is worthy of its 
past traditions. 

The Pope is, I suppose, the most authoritative con- 
temporary exponent of Christianity. In the spring of 
1931 he published an Encyclical declaring the will of 
God, which is also that of the Catholic Church, with 
regard to the relations between the sexes. I take three 
central assertions from this Encyclical. (a) Birth control 
is wicked and persons practising it are in danger of 
hell. (b) Divorce is a sin. (c) Wives should obey the 
reasonable requests of their husbands. 

From (a) it follows that working class women must 
continue to bring into the world children whom they do 
not want and whom they can neither feed nor clothe, 
whenever it pleases their husbands to have intercourse 
with them. This injunction operates irrespective of the 
state of the woman's health. From (b) it follows that 
married women must not seek to cease to be the wives 
of drunkards, lunatics and criminals. From (c) it 
follows that, since sexual intercourse between husband 
and wife is assuredly reasonable, the Church, having laid 
it down that it was for this purpose that marriage was 
instituted, it is the duty of a wife to submit herself to 
the embraces of a syphilitic rake, and from (c) and (a) 
to consent to bring syphilitic children into the world. 
Comment seems needless. 


*Mr. Giddy, afterwards President of the Royal Society under-the name of 
Gilbert, in 1807. 
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children. An occasional Stoic protested; an occasion 
Stoic was content to satisfy his own conscience by , 
gesture of disapproval; but it needed the dynamic force 
Christianity to transform academic humanitarianism inp 
irresistible action. 

Again, the whole status of women was revolutionize 
by Christianity. Chivalry in its attitude to women wy 
a product of Christianity. Epictetus, the great Stoi 
philosopher, remarked genially that women never think anj 
that they have only one object in life, sexual relation; 
with man. I think there is only one pagan writer wh 
condemns prostitution. 

Christianity has not yet succeeded in abolishing wa, 
but it has humanized beyond all recognition the trex: 
ment of prisoners and non-combatants. It is impossibl 
to disassociate the Red Cross from its inspiration, the Cros 
of Calvary. Under Roman law prisoners of war wer 
either enslaved or killed. ‘ Howbeit since our realm,” 
wrote an English sixteenth century historian, “ hath re 
ceived the Christian religion which makes us all brethren 
in Christ, men began to have conscience to hold in 
captivity and such extra bondage him whom they mut 
acknowledge to be their brother.” 

If humanitarian reforms were due to a humanitarian 
movement which owes nothing to Christianity, it is 
dificult to understand why non-Christian nations should 
have lagged behind Christian nations in this respect. It 
was not until 1828 that Turkey and Persia agreed to 
exchange prisoners according to the custom which ha 
long prevailed among Christian nations. Torture 
a legal means of obtaining evidence survived in th 
Japanese legal code until 1873. 

Again, it is surely significant that Russia should have 
signalized its official adoption of atheism as the state 
religion by the reintroduction of slavery, and should have 
secured the triumph of Communism by wholesale massacre 
accompanied by the revival of torture. 

I wish that space allowed me to discuss the esthetic 
debt to Christianity, for I am convinced that beauty 
found its most complete expression, in stone and in paint, 
during the ages of faith, and I believe that few who can 
reconstruct in imagination fifteenth-century Venice would 
reject this theory. 

Finally I am convinced that Christianity has increased 
the sum total of human happiness. Mr. Joad, in a recent 
book, has recorded his own impression that the younger 
generation, which is losing all contact with the faith 
and culture of Christianity, is ill at ease and unhappy. 
There is nothing so sad as the deliberate hedonism of 
the pagan. 

On that dark pagan world disgust 
And secret loathing fell; 

Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made Roman life a hell. 

Such was the verdict, not of a Christian but of that 
queer agnostic, Matthew Arnold. 

The happiest people that I personally have met in the 
course of my life have been convinced Christians whot 
lives were inspired by the ambition to apply to th 
problems of daily life the tenets of a creed which they 
accepted with unquestioning faith. It is the hedonis, 
not the Christian, who has reason to shrink from appet! 
ing to hedonistic standards. 
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HOME FROM THE DISTANT PAST- 


By ALEx Brown. 


T does not matter to me for the moment what 
archaelogy is for—I am concerned with digging 
as an end in itself. It is not like reading a book, 

seeing a play, listening to a symphony, or revelling in 
that simplified and distorted story of our forbears we 
call history. The thrill is of a different nature. H. G. 
Wells understood it, a long time ago now, by the skill 
and freedom of his youthful imagination—he got near the 
feelings of the excavator in “ The Time Machine.” As you 
take off slices of your site, and go backwards through time, 
you are very soon dazed by the monotony of it; but there 
comes a moment when, at an epoch where a great forward 
bound once took place, you drop backwards with a gasp. 
Then you are no longer dizzy from monotony; you are 
stunned by a revelation. You have stepped off a pave- 
ment in the dark, and misjudged the depth of the kerb; 
it is the choking gasp of the dream wherein you fall 
away through space; then the jarring jolt as sections of 
spinal column are shunted one on to the other, a blow 
ricochetting to the brain. 

I first had it at the Vintcha diggings. Vintcha (or 
Vinca) is now a village in Serbia, on the Danube; it was 
originally one of the centres of civilised life in Europe. 
A few hundreds years more before than we are after 
Christ, mining prospectors coming up from the East 
Mediterranean and Aegean created a great port and 
smelting works there, dealing in mercury, silver and a red 
cosmetic once worth more than its weight in gold. After 
passing civilisation on to the hinterland of Central Europe 
for some centuries, Vintcha dwindled, but people have 
gone on living there ever since. 

Now, if you leave a cottage empty several years, 
the garden paths and courtyard are soon covered in dust, 
weeds, and such debris as old boots left by tramps who 
have used the shelter of the walls for a dressing-room. If 
plaster falls off the walls or tiles off the roof, you do not 
bother to clear them all away when you rebuild. The 
rubble of demolition, too, helps to firm the ground for 
the new house, and the result of all this is that the new 
house floor is several inches higher than the old. That 
process is always going on, and explains how it is that, 
the older the period dealt with, the deeper it lies, or, as 
a newspaperman who once visited our site innocently put 
it, why these older folk would bury their best things at 
the bottom. 

We had dug for weeks, day after day, some Sundays 
and feast days included; and it was my second season. 
I had been excited, I had been mildly thrilled, but I had 
not as yet had my spine chilled and my knees set quiver- 
ing. Our gypsies (for in Serbia a rather industrious branch 
of that persistent tribe provides hired labour), sang every 
day as soon as the sun temperature reached about 120°F 
and penetrated to their sentimental hearts. This usually 
took place about nine—we began work at half-past five— 
although when the south-east wind blew across the plains 
and hit our cup in the cliff and made a thirty-foot high 
whirlwind of choking dust (and any who know how fine 
and dry Danubian loess can be, and will take my word 
as to what thorough pulverisation we ground each clod, 
May get an idea of what this means), they began earlier. 


The hot congestion of the air suited their lungs, and, 
discant and chorus, they sang such songs as that of the 
two brothers Dubrovatz, who went to Belgrade to sell 
wine, but unwisely halted at the Boletch caravanserai— 
two miles from us—on the way to town, for which rash- 
ness they had their throats slit on their way home. Our 
men’s melodious bellowing could be heard in the 
water melon fields beyond the Danube—half a mile wide— 
and the willow copse—half a mile deep. I know this, 
because I once heard it from there, hovering, one wind- 
less day, like iridescent oil on a limpid, rippleless lake, in 
sultry August air. 

Why do I speak of the gypsies? Because they 
characterise the setting, and are part of the routine. Excava- 
tion is a routine, and a routine is an intoxication. Trance 
is perhaps a better word, for the persistence of hard 
work, day after day, eyes not for a minute leaving hold 
of a spit of soil or a single man’s labour, ever watchful 
for trace of house foundation or scoundrel swinging the 
lead, from half-past five in the morning till six in the 
evening is an essential part of the excavation. It might 
equally well be the rolling grey skies of England, and 
her shining obstinate clay, for in this is not the point, 
but in the regular labour of it and the fairly regular 
pace of it, that dull the senses exactly as does the routine 
of a city office. For days on end you are in one phase 
of history, for weeks in one civilisation, slipping back, 
unturning wonders—but you soon get used to 
slipping back and unturning wonders. Yet on a 
site such as Vintcha, where you creep back 
through forty odd centuries, there comes a grue- 
some day, and after that day you can never be 
the same. The picks—we used a short nine-inch mattock 
sort of tool—once more harrow the levelled ground. 
Once more fragments of earthenware pot crop pre- 
cociously out of the hash of soil. But you no longer 
murmur “ That's a nice specimen of rippled ware.” You 
just gape at the fragments, different in thickness, shape, 
surface, finish, markings, soul, from anything that 
came after. You have dropped suddenly through a sort 
of darkness into a gruesome gulf. Your brain swims and 
drones. Your men’s singing is hushed, like the whisper 
that oozed into the melon fields from over a mile 
away a few days before. But your heart you can hear, 
bump, bump, bump, like a flat tyre over stones. You 
have eaten centuries out of the soil, and you shiver as 
you realise where you have come to. 

Then, when you come back to the modern world 
you are asked your opinion about the latest postpone- 
ment of a reparations conference, or that stupendous 
puppet show now on at Geneva where special police, who 
carry their revolvers on their left hip (to give, the Chief 
of Police explained, time for them to change their minds 
betwéen the intention to draw and the shot), guard fifteen 
hundred delegates, whose principal preoccupation must 
be to disregard the misunderstandings between Japanese 
and Chinese at Shanghai so as not to cloud the peaceful 
disarmament sky. Perhaps archeology is an historical 
sense of humour; and if it is, international politicians 
would be wise never to dig. 
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THE BOY WHO WAS MAD 


By Hector BOLITHO. 


RNST Borgman was still young, with down upon 
his cheeks and close-cropped curls framing his 
round face . . but he was so mad that little 

children clung to their mothers’ skirts when he passed 
down the street, singing meaningless songs. 

Ever since the day he had been carried ashore from the 
broken fishing boat, with blood running from his split 
head, he had been mad and that was fourteen 
years ago, when he was a little boy, living near the 
anchorage with his aunt, who kept the store. They said 
that the silver patch in his hair was proof of his madness. 
“It’s where the moon struck him and sent him daft,” 
they said. 

Sometimes he would run into the priest’s garden, cry- 
ing, with his hands pressed hard against his breast. Once 
the priest unbuttoned his coat and found his pale skin 
bruised by stones boys had thrown at him, as they ran 
down the hill from the school house. The priest took 
him to a bench beneath an old pear tree and bathed the 
bruises with warm water and told Ernst about Jesus, 
whose feet and hands had been nailed to a wooden cross.. 
The priest picked him two cool pears from the over- 
hanging tree and then said, “ Have no fear, my son, for 
when you run and when you walk, Jesus is always 
beside you.” Then Ernst Borgman went out and down 
the road with the pears in his pockets and so truly did 
he believe what the priest had said to him, that he looked 
down to see if the bleeding feet made a mark upon the 
earth. 

In the mornings of the early spring, Ernst Borgman 
threw aside his brown blanket, and looked at his aunt 
sleeping in the great bed. He washed his face and hands 
and walked up the hill to pick flowers, in carefully num- 
bered bunches, for the old gardener whose cart carried 
them into the town for the market. 

The mornings were crisp and cold, and the boy had 
no thought beyond the long, unending rows of flowers. 
He could count up to fifty; there were fifty yellow prim- 
roses in a bunch. He worked until his hands were blue 
from the cold and his nails black with the damp earth 
that filled them. It was so easy—one-two-three-four, up 
to fifty, a strip of raffia to tie them together, and then 
another one-two-three-four. Ernst Borgman’s existence 
was a monotony. He always slept in the same position, 
with his thin hands bunched up against his breast and 
his head turned towards the wall. He always saw his 
aunt in the same magenta serge dress, and he always 
walked up the hill at the same slow, lumbering pace, 
to pick the primroses, with the dew still trembling on 
their petals. 

In the summer, when the primroses had faded and the 
green leaves were curling and turning brown, Ernst and 
the other pickers climbed still higher up the hill to pick 
strawberries for Mark Rivell, whose gardens stretched 
far down the second hill, to the edge of the river. 

The strawberry beds were made in long lines like the 
lines in the book from which they had tried to teach 


him. Even the little strawberries, red and cool, glisten- 
ing with a sheen that died when they reached the market, 
meant nothing to him but one-tworthree-four; so many 
to fill one of the little wooden boxes, so many boxes to 
fill a crate and earn one mark. 


Out of the slow monotony of the picking came Selma 
Muhring, the little girl who bent over the strawberries in 
the row in front of him. He never spoke to her as long 
as she lived and she never looked at him. But he knew 
that she had consumption. He had heard Mark Rivell 
speaking about her . . “ Poor little slut,” he had 
said ; “she’s got consumption and she’s slow, but | 
couldn’t turn her off the beds.” 

All that Ernst knew was that Selma Muhring would 
die very soon, and that something inside her was rotting 
away. He thought of leaves rotting, of fruit rotting after 
it had fallen on the grass, and he knew that Selma was 
a thing to be pitied, but he never spoke to her. His mind 
moved up and down the lines of little plants. He knew 
the leaves, some dark green, after they were old, some 
light green when they were new and small; the little 
stems that branched out and made new roots, the fruit, 
some small, for the bottom of the little boxes, some big, 
for the top of the boxes, so that they would look elegant 
when they came to the market. 

The priest had told him about pity for things that 
suffer. When he came to the end of the row and saw 
his crate waiting for the box he had filled, sometimes he 
stretched out his hand and put the little box with its 
scarlet fruit into Selma’s crate. He felt like a thief at 
first, but a happy thief. He would look this way and 
then that way, and when he knew that nobody saw him, 
he would lower the full box into the crate in front of 
his, and he knew that every box made Selma happier 
because she made more marks, and he knew that round 
silver marks with the sunlight on them, made people very 
happy. The priest had told him this also. 

The summer began, rose to its height and then it died. 
Sometimes, during the long weeks, he had looked up and 
he had seen Selma bending over the plants, her thin little 
fingers nipping the stems. When he thought of the 
rotting inside her, he knew that he must pity her and 
put more boxes in her crate to give her more silver marks. 


Once he went to the priest's garden with a box of 
strawberries, the old man made him kneel on the ground 
under the pear tree and pray aloud. His voice, 90 
broken, had formed the word Jesus and then it had died, 
for he was afraid it would be heard beyond the silence 
of the orchard and that all the boys from the school 
would stone him and shriek aloud when he passed. And 
then another name had come to his lips, and he had 
tried to say Jesus . . . Selma . . . but her second 
name would not come. It stayed in his throat and he 
dug his nails hard into the wooden seat, so hard that the 


wood yielded and he could feel the holes his nails had 
made. 
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Selma died in the winter, and all through the summer 
that came, Ernst Borgman filled his own crate with the 
little boxes and never looked ahead to see who had taken 
the place of the little girl with the pale fingers. 

But he had seen the funeral, from far up the hill; like 
a little black worm crawling down the road. He had 
wanted to run quickly and madly down the hill, to take 
her out of the box and run away with her into the hills. 
But he only lay in the dry grass with his face close to the 
ground, watching the ants passing and passing, the little 
cracks in the ground and the skeleton of a mouse the 
ants had left, white and bare, in the grass. 

Sometimes in the summer nights, he would steal out 
into the strawberry gardens and sit down contentedly 
beneath the stars. One night, a white figure with feet 
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that shone in the moonlight and hands that hovered in 
the air . . . came down the long row of strawberry 
plants. When Ernst Borgman looked up, he saw the 
face of Selma looking down at him. Her hand touched 
his head and he trembled and threw himself close against 
the ground and dared not move . . . he stayed very 
still, so still that an hour passed and he still clung to 
the earth and pressed his face against the strawberry 


leaves. 


When he moved she was gone. Yet it is strange that 
the next morning a little silver streak appeared in his 
hair, where she had touched him. The men who came 
in with the fishing boats said it was the moon that had 
touched him, but this they never knew for certain. 


HEATRE By WakeEFieLp 


“ The Cat and the Fiddle.” By Otto Harbach. 


“ Othello.” 


I AM not, I regret to say, sufficiently acquainted with 
the history of Musical Comedy to be able either to 
endorse or contradict the claim of Originality which is 
made on behalf of the new piece at the Palace Theatre. 
Certainly, so far as my own experience throws any light 
upon the matter, the claim is justified. Unfortun- 
ately, however, that experience goes back only as far as 
the days of Teddie Payne and Gertie Millar and George 
Grossmith at the Gaiety, and is therefore inconclusive 
evidence. For at that time musical comedy was already 
in its heyday; and the point in it’s history where one 
would naturally look for plays like “ The Cat and the 
Fiddle,” is right at the very beginning and before it had 
become a form of theatrical entertainment utterly different 
from the ordinary drama. It is, in fact, just exactly 
the sort of musical comedy which a playwright would 
compose, who had no tradition influencing him. It is a 
play which happens, for a perfectly good reason, to have 
music in it: music which is subservient, and almost in- 
variably, not merely relevant, but really necessary to the 
plot. 


The perfectly good reason for the music is the fact 
that the leading characters are all of them either musi- 
cians or in some other way connected with the presenta- 
tion of a new operetta at the Théatre des Variétés in 
Louvain. 


There is Victor Florescu, its Roumanian composer; 
Monsieur Daudet, Belgian impressario, and his English 
colleague, Major Sir George Chatterley; Miss Shirley 
Sheridan, an American music-student with a talent for 
composing jazz-tunes; and Mlle. Alice, star of the 
Variétés and rival of Shirley for the heart of Victor. 
The first part of the story tells how Victor falls in love 
with Shirley; how, later, he believes that she has jilted 
him; and how, as a result of this, his melodies become 
8 melancholy that the directors of the Variétés are in 


By William Shakespeare. 


Music by Jerome Kern. Palace Theatre. 
The Old Vic. 


despair. It is at this point that we get the best scene 
of the play. Victor is in his music-room, playing his 
disconsolate and uncommercial songs, when through the 
open window comes the sound of another piano. This 
other piano, played (though he does not know it) by 
Miss Sheridan, is strumming a peculiarly cheerful jazz. 
It interrupts and eventually infuriates the temperamental 
Victor, who retorts to each phrase coming from across 
the street with a violent and angry phrase on his own 
piano. Thus the two pianos almost talk to one another, 
shouting insults, taunts, sneers and mocking laughter, 
in a duet-without-words which is extraordinarily clever 
and amusing and dramatic. 


Mr. Francis Lederer, as Victor, plays this scene with 
an admirable appreciation of its latent humour and its 
patent drama. Indeed his whole performance in this play 
is excellent and for once the matinée-idolaters are to 
be congratulated on their choice of an actor who is not 
only good to look upon and sympathetic, but highly in- 
telligent and utterly devoid of calculated and self-conscious 
“ charm.” Miss Peggy Wood, too, seemed a better 
actress in this unpretentious and more humorous and 
human story than when shackled by the artificialities of 
“ Bitter Sweet,” and gave a sensitive performance, full of 
natural comedy. Miss Delysia had fewer opportunities 
than usual for that shrewd and devastating humour with 
which so often she has stultified our insular respect- 
ability; but by way of compensation she is given a 
chance to prove her talent as a “ sympathetic ™ actress, 
in the scene which shows us Victor's operetta in the 
theatre at Louvain. As Daudet, Mr. Austin Trevor 
makes an admirable Belgian, though a less convincing 
expert in seduction; as his colleague, Mr. Martin Walker 
was too frequently inaudible, though he certainly made 
such lines as reached me (in the back row of the stalls) 
sound even more amusing than in fact they were; and 
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a couple of American stage-dancers were given a splendid 
“ snappiness " and humour by Miss Gina Malo and Mr. 
Fred Conyngham. That Mr. Morton Selton, as Victor's 
secretary, though few of his lines were really very funny, 
succeeded in winning many of the longest and loudest 
laughs of the evening, will not be found surprising by 
anyone familiar with his twinkling comedy. 

The music of the play is sometimes clever, sometimes 
charming, and invariably just right; and while all the set- 
tings (by Henry Dreyfus) and the costumes (by the 
Marchioness of Queensberry) are good, I must single out 
for a word of special praise the superlatively pretty scene 
and dresses in the excerpt from the operetta. Not for a 
long time shall I forget that glass-like tree in Pierette’s 
garden. 

The Old Vic. production of “ Othello * was not a very 
satisfactory affair. The tale as told by Shakespeare is 
not (to put it mildly) an entirely convincing story, though 
it can be made into a first-rate melodrama of theatrical 
contrivance. To obtain this result, it is necessary to 
emphasise Othello’s primitive simplicity, contrasting it 
strongly with the civilized sophistication of the other char- 
acters. Otherwise, no matter how much outward 
“honesty ” Iago may be given by the actor playing him, 
his duping of Othello seems so easily accomplished, and 
its immediate consequences seem psychologically so violent, 
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that instead of pitying Iago’s victim, we regard him as @ 
serving of all he gets. That is precisely what happens wha 
an actor like Mr. Wilfrid Walter, whose personality 
scholarly, aloof and philosophical, is cast to play Othello 
The duping-scene should always seem like wanton cruelty 
to a splendid, helpless animal—which was exactly why 
we got when Mr. Paul Robeson played Othello. Ther 
was nothing of the sort at the Old Vic., where the only 
conceivable explanations of the Moor’s credulity wep 
intellectual laziness or a cynical and generally misanth 
ropic tendency to believe the worst about everybody. With 
Mr. Ralph Richardson remembering that one may smik 
and smile and be a villain, and ascribing Iago’s cruelty, 
neither to jealously nor to “ motiveless malignity,” by 
rather to an irrepressible delight in almost Puck-like prac 
tical joking, the scene became more farcical than tragic, 
as we watched what seemed to be a naughty schoolby 
pulling his headmaster’s leg. Miss Edith Evans played 
Emilia with an understanding of the comedy, and had m 
difficulty in beating up the tempest of the final scene 
The Desdemona of Miss Phyllis Thomas was uninteres: 
ing but quietly competent—perhaps rather more than 
merely competent when face to face with death. And 
as usual, the distinction of Mr. Richard Riddle’s voice and 
bearing were conspicuous—this time in the tiny part of 
Lodovico. 


TLMS By Mark Forrest 


Shanghai Express. 
Aren't We All? Directed by Harry Lachman. 
A Night Like This. Directed by Tom Walls. 


THE one and only Marlene Dietrich makes her re- 
appearance at the Carlton to delight her many thousands 
of admirers in “ Shanghai Express.” Since she went to 
Hollywood she has been unfortunate in her stories and 
Mr. Von Sternberg's direction seemed also to have lost 
ground with the severance of his connection with Mr. 
Pommer. “ Shanghai Express,” however, is a great im- 
provement upon “ Dishonoured ”* and “ Morocco,” and 
had the last reels of the picture been as good as the first, 
the whole would undoubtedly have been an outstanding 
achievement. 

Marlene Dietrich and Mr. Von Sternberg are one of 
the strongest, if not the strongest, combination in the 
cinema to-day, and those who want to see how very 
beautiful she can look will not be disappointed, for there 
are two “ shots” of her face while she stands with her 
back to the door of her compartment which will not 
readily be forgotten. In addition, her voice is more 
attractive than ever and her acting is splendid. Those 
who are interested in Mr. Von Sternberg’s work, apart 
from Marlene Dietrich, will appreciate the opening 
sequence where the Shanghai express is seen leaving 
Pekin. This is far and away the best reel in the pic- 
ture and Mr. Von Sternberg has spared no pains to 


Directed by Josef von Sternberg. The Carlton. 


The Plaza. 
The New Gallery. 


bring his atmosphere and his characters immediately 
into focus. After that has been accomplished I must 
say that I found the story of Shanghai Lily and the char 
acters by whom she is surrounded on her eventful jour 
ney a little too much underlined to be very satisfactory. 


This overemphasis, which mars the film from # 
artistic point of view, will have no effect upon its popw 
larity, but what may shorten its run a little and put: 
curb upon its enthusiastic reception outside London i 
the performance of Clive Brook. His studied indiffer 
ence and stoical pose have now become so marked thit 
he seems to be in doubt whether he should even mow 
his lips. The result is not to present l’Anglais avec sou 
sangfroid habituel (rendered by Smith minor as “the 
Englishman with his usual bloody cold”), but the Eng 
lishman whose animation has been totally suspended. 
The happy ending, forced though it would have been it 
any case, appears to be still more incongruous wha 
Marlene Dietrich is eventually paired off with a dummy. 

I believe that the British arm of the Paramount com 
pany consider their new picture at the Plaza, “ Areal 
we All?” to be the best they have so far turned out, but 
I cannot agree with them over this; still, if the fi 
serves no other purpose, it at least ensures the public hav 
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ing the pleasure of seeing Gertrude Lawrence in many 
more films, provided she cares to act extensively for the 
cinema in preference to the stage. 

“ Aren't we All? ” was not one of Mr. Lonsdale’s best 
plays and, whether it was or not, it is not one which 
lends itself to cinematograph treatment. Mr. Lachman 
has done his best at the beginning by producing a highly 
original night club scene to induce some life into the 
story, but long before the end the whole has become 
entangled in a welter of words. 

The dialogue has been given as much point as it can 
be by an admirable cast, whose familiar faces it is a 
pleasure to see, but in trying to fit them all in, Mr. 
Lachman has overloaded his picture. Delightful as Hugh 
Wakefield, Marie Lohr, Rita Page, Renée Gadd, Aubrey 
Mather and Emily Fitzroy are, there is too much of 
them, and not nearly enough of Gertrude Lawrence who 
is crowded out by several sequences which take the story 
no farther forward, and which could be cut out of the 
picture without anyone being aware of their disappear- 
ance. Owen Nares, the remaining member of the cast, 
forswears comedy and espouses farce which throws the 
central situation, when Mr. Lachman does get to it, 
entirely out of gear. 

At the New Gallery another of Mr. Travers’ farces 
holds the field; the picture is again directed by Tom 
Walls and though it is, as pictures go, not especially 
good, the direction shows an improvement on the previous 
efforts by the same director. The farce of Mr. Travers 
is full-blooded and very English fare; this particular one 
has a delicious scene where Ralph Lynn and Tom Walls 
manage by guile to remove Robertson Hare’s trousers, 
but both before and after this diversion there are inter- 
vals of dullness. Where Mr. Travers is not quite up to 
his own high standards of foolery, the scenario writer 
and the director between them have not managed to use 
the camera so that these patches may derive some life 
from the new medium in which the play has been 
placed, and throughout the pace is too slow. 

All the characters which move Mr. Travers’ plots are 
too well-known now to audiences for there to be any 
need to enumerate their activities. Winifred Shotter 
is her usual charming self, Mary Brough her truculent 
“dresser”; Claude Hulbert, her chinless admirer and 
Ralph Lynn, her knight errant. Tom Walls himself has 
a brogue in Ireland, but a job in the Metropolitan police 
force and Robertson Hare is the butt for everyone. Be- 
tween them all the night is like no other night. There 
is, nevertheless, one unexpected thing about the picture 
and that is the appearance of C. V. France in the réle of 
chief villain; I had thought this actor was doomed to 
play respectable gentlemen and give fatherly advice to 
the end of his days; his honest face and sonorous voice 
make villainy very attractive. 

As some correspondents wish to know what pictures 
are suitable ones for them to take their children to see 
over Easter, I suggest ‘“ A Night Like This ”; they might, 
also, pay a visit to the Tatler theatre, where a remark- 
able animal film, entitled “ The Battle of Life,” is being 
shown. The Polytechnic is still showing “ Livingstone,” 
and the News Theatre is always worth a visit. My 
advice, however, to those who are thinking of taking 
children to visit cinemas is the same as Mr. Punch’s 
advice to those about to marry—don't. 
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BRITISH DOCUMENTS ON 
THE ORIGINS OF THE WAR 


Selected and edited by G. P. Gooch, D.Litt., 
F.B.A., and Harold Temperley, Litt.D., F.B.A. 
The seventh volume in the series deals with the 
second Moroccan crisis een the years 1907— 
1912. It therefore includes the expedition to Fez 
and the Agadir crisis of 1911. The wealth of 
material available makes it possible to study the 
development of the policy of the British Foreign 
Office almost from day to day during the most 
dangerous crisis previous to that of 1914. 
17s. 6d. (18s. 3d.) 


INDIA 


Measures taken to Counteract the Civil Disobedi- 
ence Movement and to deal with the Terrorist 
Movement in Bengal. 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.) 

The Department of Overseas Trade has issued 
a Review of the Conditions and Prospects of 
United Kingdom Trade in India revised to 
August, 1931. 3s. 6d. (3s. 10d.) 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 
IN FIGURES 


The “Statistical Abstract for the United 
Kingdom for each of the fifteen years 1913 and 
1917 to 1930" is now ready. This most com- 
pendious statistical year book includes statistics 
on Social, Civil and Industrial conditions, 
population, national finance, local finance, bank- 
ing, currency and wholesale prices, provident 
associations, agriculture and fisheries, mining, 
metals, etc.; trade and commerce, transport and 
communications. 6s. (6s. 6d.) 


THE WHEAT SITUATION 


The Imperial Economic Committee has com- 
pleted a survey of the various causes—economic, 
technical, social and litical—affecting the 
world’s wheat supply. ba. (8d.) 


“Well worth careful study ... packed with 
useful information and thoughtful comment.” 
—" Grocery.” 


THE FISHING INDUSTRY 
The recent report of the Economic Advi 
on Fishing constitutes ft 
THE SMOKE PROBLEM 


A Report on the Observations undertaken in 
the Investigation of the Pollution of the Atmos- 
Ri by Smoke has now been issued by the 

partment of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
5s. 6d. (5s. 9d.) 


THE DRINK TRADE 


The Report of the Royal Commission on 
Licensing which inquired into the working of 
the laws relating to the sale and supply of 
intoxicating liquors in their social and economic 
aspects contains not only a full survey of the 
problem as a whole but a series of recommenda- 


tions for the determination of future icy. 
4s. 6d. (4s. 11d. ) or 


BIOLOGISTS 


The present shortage of trained biologists rela- 
tively to the growing demand for the provision 
of instruction in the subject in schools has been 
investigated by the Economic Advisory Council 
whose Report is now ready. 1s. (1s. 1d.) 


All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage. 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFIC 


Lonpon : Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


EDINBURGH : 120, George Street. 
MANCHESTER: York Street. 
CarpIFF: 1, Sr. Andrew’s Crescent. 
BELFAST: 15, Donegall Square West. 
Or through any Bookseller. 
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“THE PAPAL INDEX.” 


SIR,—If Mr. J. W. Pointer, in his thirst for informa- 
tion, had placed his difficulties before any Catholic priest 
in the United Kingdom, he would doubtless have had 
them resolved without the necessity of parading them in 
your columns. It is also a little difficult to see how, 
within the space which you could afford him, “ one of 
your Catholic readers” would be able “ to explain the 
reason for some of the more curious features of these 
prohibitions.” (‘ Have you given up beating your wife; 
yes or no?”). 


As regards the “ until corrected * of Descartes (long 
dead), there is something which it could mean besides the 
hopeful conjecture of Mr. J. W. Pointer; and it is that 
Descartes once saw the error of his ways and made his 
own corrections ! I merely hazard this as a suggestion. 


Nether Wallop, Hants. P. R. BuTLerR, Lreut.-Cot. 


MR. BONAR LAW 


SIR,—I read with much interest your reference to the 
late Mr. Bonar Law in your last issue, but venture to 
suggest that you do not do him full justice when you 
picture him as “a man conscious of being faced by 
problems too big for him to solve.” The real reason 
why he resigned the Premiership, which he held—unfor- 
tunately both for his country and his party—for so short 
a period, was solely due to his failing health, brought 
on by his strenuous labours during the great war. The 
credit for our success in that great undertaking has 
hitherto been given to Mr. Lloyd George, but it is no 
exaggeration to say that Mr. Bonar Law by his indomit- 
able courage and unfailing sense of duty to his country 
was equally responsible for that success. 


In an interesting letter, which appeared in the 
“Times recently, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, who was 
President of the Board of Education in the Coalition 
Government at that time, referred to a journey from 
Paris in company with Mr. Lloyd George on the eve of 
the Armistice, when he is reported to have said he then 
made up his mind that “L.G. was the only man to 
govern the country.” His modesty and consideration for 
others naturally forbade him to put forward his own 
claims for such position, but had he assumed the reins 
of Premiership then there can be no question that “ the 
reconstruction of England” after the war would have 
been a reality instead of the unfortunate mess into which 
this country drifted, from the fruits of which we have 
been suffering ever since. The pregnant fact which Mr. 
Fisher omitted to mention in his letter was that Mr. 
Bonar Law in 1921 completely changed his view of 
Mr. Lloyd George's leadership, and was instrumental in 
breaking up—despite the strong opposition offered by 
the late Lord Birkenhead, Sir Austen Chamberlain, Mr. 
Winston Churchill and others—the Coalition Govern- 
ment, whose policy had become an orgy of extravagance 
and the beginning of the disruption of the British Empire. 
Mr. Bonar Law's much too brief reign as Prime 


Minister was a calamity to the country, and proved disas- 
trous to the interests of the Conservative Party. Had 
his health permitted of the continuance of that office a 
very different chapter in our history would have been 
written than, unhappily, was its fate. 


Wallington, Surrey. ERNEST JAMES. 


A SUGGESTION. 


SIR,—Since the “ Saturday Review ™ has been appear- 
ing without a break for so many years, would it not 
interest present-day readers if a column were devoted 
every week to extracts from the review of, say, seventy: 
five or fifty years ago? Editorial comment on political 
happenings in those days would make entertaining 
reading. 


Maida Vale. J. W. AusTeEN. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 


SIR,—Mr. Boyd-Carpenter’s article on “ The Ameri- 
can Universities” in your issue of 20th February is 
interesting, as are all comments by journalists of one 
nation about education in an alien country; and, if you 
do not mind my saying so, quite absurd. I do not 
know who the writer may be, or what facilities he has 
had for observation, but the mistakes he makes are ludi- 
crous. By way of small example, he says that Cornell 
University is to be classed with Princeton, Yale and 
Harvard, as “ prestige ” universities, and implies that it 
does not go in for “mass education.” Cornell's 
founder, old Ezra of that name, declared that it was to 
be a place where anybody could study anything; and it is. 
It has no resemblance to the other three universities 
named. Indeed, these three are very much unlike one 
another. And it would be hard to see how they par- 
ticularly resemble European models. 


We Americans quite well know that in a desire to 
educate the many we have somewhat lost sight of the 
necessity of developing the gifted few. In the three 
most significant and widely read books of the past few 
years, on American higher education: Dr. Learned’s 
“ Higher Education in Europe and America,” Dr. 
Flexner’s “ Universities: European and American,” and 
Albert Nock’s “ Theory of Education in America,” that 
has been the common note. The St. Stephen's College 
plan at Columbia, the honours schools at Swarthmore 
and Haverford, the house plan at Harvard and the new 
colleges at Yale, and the reorganized undergraduate work 
at Chicago, are chief in many American endeavours to 
prevent obvious evils, as plain to us as to Mr. Boyd: 
Carpenter. 


It is, I suppose, quite all right for him in your columns 
to make sneering and sweeping generalizations, although 
“ that certain condescension ” in foreigners from Albion 
is happily nowadays not as common as it was. But one 
may, possibly with propriety, wish that your author had 
not been so evidently dependent for his knowledge of 
our universities upon the cinema and magazines designed 
for “ them as must have cirkuses.” 

BERNARD IDDINGS BELL. 
Columbia University, New York City. 
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ARE PRISONS TOO HUMANE? 


SIR,—Mr. Angus Kerr seems to know mighty little 
about Dartmoor, and Mr. Ravenscroft mighty little 
about Borstal. Both are strangely unaware of the real 
problem facing prison authorities, which is not a ques 
tion of more or less “ humanity,” but of more intelli- 
gence and efficiency, and sounder educational and indus 
trial organisation in the prisons. Humanity is not 
enough. 

But perhaps it is unfair to blame Mr. Kerr and Mr. 
Ravenscroft for “ barking up the wrong tree ™ since you 
yourself, Sir, led them to that tree and bade them bark. 
The Dartmoor outbreak, so far from proving that prison 
reform has gone too far, proves the exact opposite. 
Dartmoor, because of its isolation, has missed most of the 
constructive reforms which have transformed other 
prisons since 1921. There are very few lectures or classes 
and very few unofficial visitors, and most of the men 
are unable to receive the visits to which they are entitled 
because their relatives cannot afford the fares to Prince- 
town. There is too little work, and most of it is un- 
productive or carried on by antiquated methods with 
obsolete tools. The working day lasts barely five hours. 
Stagnation is the curse of Dartmoor, and the men rot 
for lack of healthy exercise of body and mind. Where- 
fore, all this talk of leniency and severity is simply 
irrelevant. 

Borstal undoubtedly has its faults. But about 60 per 
cent. of their boys are never re-convicted, and another 
20 per cent. ultimately make good. The failures natur- 
ally arrive in due course in Parkhurst and Dartmoor. 
Are we to expect 100 per cent. successes from Borstal 
with all the overcrowding caused by our parsimony, and 
with many of its newcomers already contaminated by 
prison life because stupid magistrates sent them to prison 
for short sentences when they ought to have sent them 
straight to Borstal? 


It is preposterous to say that Borstals are “ probably 
the least satisfactory of our modern houses of detention.” 
They need to be better graded and better equipped for 
educational and industrial training. But with all their 
faults, they represent a real and successful attempt to 
give training instead of punishment, and they have 
saved hundreds of young men from a life of crime to 
which prison would have condemned them irretrievably. 


There was a time when solitary confinement and all 
those marks of degradation, lamented by Mr. Kerr, drove 
convicts to madness, violence and habitual vice and 
crime. Since these things were abandoned, the propor- 
tion of criminals with over 20 previous convictions to 
the whole prison population has increased, while the 
number with from one to five previous convictions has 
gone down—i.e., the class of habitual offenders is grow- 
ing gradually smaller. It may be “horse sense” to 
believe that severity acts successfully as a deterrent. In 
the light of experience, it is mere sentimental folly 
arising from ignorance of the problems of human 
behaviour. Hanging, flogging, and solitary confinement 
have been condemned not only because they are brutal, 
but because they have always failed. 

CicELy M. Craven, 
Hon. Secretary, The Howard League for Penal Reform. 
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N= NOVELS By H. C. Harwoop 


Secret Sentence. By Vicki Baum. Biles. 
7s. 6d. 

Several Occasions. By Mary Butts. Wishart. 
6s. 

Cloonagh. By D. M. Large. Constable. 


7s. 6d. 

A TYPICAL case of political murder in which a law 
student implicated in a right wing conspiracy shoots a 
German statesman of Rathenau’s standing is the theme 
of Miss Baum’s exciting and intelligent novel. There is 
no difficulty in understanding how Joachim came to kill. 
His main trouble was boredom. Hence the romantic 
excitement of a terrorist plot and his determination to 
impress a beloved leader by proof of his superior cunning, 
devotion and patriotism. A community as profoundly sick 
as Germany was in 1920 seems to excite a certain number 
of Joachims. What becomes of them in normal times? 
Miss Baum is probably right in suggesting that like her 
hero’s accomplices they grow up to follow the careers in- 
distinguishable from those of other students. But nothing 
of that was possible for the murderer. He was hunted, 
even more closely by his fears than by the police, and 
he was genuinely, increasingly, remorseful for killing 


that rather fine man whose last words were ‘ Thank You.’ | 


After a series of picaresque adventures in the last of 
which he is employed as under gardener in a lunatic 
asylum he is smuggled over to the States. Ten 
years later he returns. His crime is forgotten, its results 
not to be traced, the beloved and splendid leader has 
become just one of many comfortable politicians. 

Most of “ Secret Sentence” is forcible enough. Miss 
Baum is so good with crowds and with those urgent 
passions that seem for a time to be changing the course 
of history and then a little later disappear, leaving noth- 
ing more to mark their passing than a breaker does that 
boils about the base of a cliff. But the end of the 
book I thought a merely sentimental evasion of the theme 
in its deliberate anti-climax. 

Miss Butt’s stories demand very careful attention. 
Most of their obscurity is due to the subtlety of thought 
and delicacy of theme, but for much her method is 
responsible. | Her characters are never introduced to 
one. Often a second reading is required to place them. 
In one story I was a little disheartened not to discover 
till half way through whether a man or woman was in 
question. And personal pronouns are used so carelessly 
that even the context does not always indicate to whom 
they refer. The reward of the reader's effort is the dis- 
covery of a distinctive imagination, a sombre beauty and 
a slight odour of the Pit. 

The mildly ludricous chronicles of an Irish village some 
thirty years ago are held together by the delusion of 
Mrs. Kavanagh who after her fall persisted in believing 
that she was in Ballykealey and not in Cloonagh. This 
is not one of the great comic situations in literature, and 
such incidents as the rebelliousness of an early motor car 
will commend themselves for their antiquity, not for their 
novelty. But the idiom is quaint enough to persuade 
us that we are having an amusing time. Indeed, we are. 
“ Cloonagh ™ is thinly funny and would be a nice book 
to read in bed after a severe nervous breakdown. 
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Ludendorf. By K. Tschuppik. Allen and 

Unwin. 16s. 

HIS book, partly because it is a translation, is 
devoid of the fine descriptions and dramatic 
phrases which delight us in Winston Churchill's 

writings—yet it is a book of absorbing interest, for it 
goes to the roots of profound questions which decisively 
affected the conduct and the conclusion of the Great War. 

It reveals weak characters and narrow views which 
led inevitably to the most tragic consequences for 
Germany, and indeed for the world at large. . 

The main theme of the book shows that had Germany 
had the strong and wise political guidance such as she 
found in Bismarck, in 1866, and in 1870—and which a 
great nation has some right to expect she should produce, 
she could have made peace on more than one occasion 
before her defeat was complete; or by making peace with 
Russia alone, especially as early as the autumn of 1916— 
she would have held such strong cards in her hands that 
the probability of her emerging victorious from the war 
would have been enormous. 

But there were few men in Germany who had the 
breadth of view to see the right course, and certainly 
no one with the decision and courage to enforce it. 

What rivers of blood, what sorrow and misery, what 
destruction of wealth and prosperity could such a man 
have spared Germany. 

The character, personality, and genius of Ludendorf 
as a General, can be studied in these pages, as well as 
his marked limitations as a man of affairs. As a General 
no one can fail to admire his great talents. Circum- 
stances—especially the war on the Eastern front—may 
have given him more scope to display these than were 
accorded to other Generals, but even granting this, his 
conceptions, the rapidity of his operations, his 
courage and decision, and finally his attention to all the 
details of Staff work, give him the place of honour as 
the greatest General this century has yet produced. 

When Ludendorf found himself practically in chief 
command at the end of August, 1916, the German 
position was almost desperate. It is a wonderful tribute 
to his qualities as a soldier that he was able to restore 
the balance, to carry on the unequal struggle for more 
than two years, and that he was able to lead Germany 
to within an ace of final victory. 

But it is as a man of affairs that Ludendorf failed so 
tragically. If his political sense and education had been 
equal to that of his military, and that was not an im 
possibility, as the author suggests—or if Germany had 
produced a statesman great and strong enough to see 
clearly what was demanded by the situation, and to 
control Ludendorf, insisting on the wise policy, then 
Germany might have won the War, and certainly would 
have been saved from complete defeat and consequent 
ruin. 

It is going a little too far to assert that the qualities 
of a soldier and a statesman are so apart that they cannot 
he combined or understood by one man. In England 
at least, the study of policy has gone on alongside that 
of strategy for long years at all our Military Colleges 
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and it is a well known axiom that “ strategy is the hand- 
maid of policy.” But pre-war Germany was different. 
Highly trained, specialised, and disciplined as were her 
people in all professions, they could not produce men 
with that broad outlook on general questions, more 
especially political ones, which is essential for the making 
of great statesmen. It is the statesman who must decide 
on the policy, and then the strategy must aim at achiev- 
ing it. Germany failed because her strategy aimed at 
dictating her policy, and that policy was never guided 
in wise channels. 

The important fact also is evident from reading these 
pages that the mere institution of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment does not, necessarily, bring with it either virtue 
or capacity. Like all other human institutions it is not 
the form that matters, but the men. The German 
Reichstag, untrained and unaccustomed to responsibility 
and the exercise of authority, was futile to save the State. 
It is often overlooked that the success of Parliamentary 
Government in England principally is due to centuries 
of experience, and that our Parliament did not obtain 
its full powers till it had undergone much tutelage and 
years of continuous struggle. It is not to be wondered 
at therefore that the German Reichstag was incapable 
of wisely or decisively influencing the situation. 

In regard to this dearth of wise political leadership, 
the author vigorously combats the view that it is destiny 
that decides the fate of nations, any more than it does 
that of individuals. It is human will and intelligence, 
either taking the path of wisdom or following the fatal 
steps of folly, which brings its own consequences in its train. 

From all points of view—military operations and 
political conduct, this book throws a most interesting 
light on much that led to the final collapse of Germany. 
Ludendorf emerges as a great soldier, the greatest of 
his day, and yet, owing to his limited education, he 
fails to be a great man, and thus he failed to save his 
country; and he might have done so. 

The title has indeed been aptly chosen. 

Husert Goucn. 


FRENCH PAINTING WITHOUT TEARS 
An Introduction to French Painting. Konody 
and Lathom : Cassell. 
A= the spate of books which are now educating 
the bleating British public in the pastures of 
French painting, this volume will not bring the reader 
to tears of boredom or exasperation. It has the merit 
of not being written on a single track, as the publisher 
has thrown together two critics: an amateur and a pro- 
fessional. There has been obviously differences of 
opinion in which Mr. Konody claims that his obstinacy 
generally won. This should produce a fair and clear- 
minded book and indeed it reads like a composite piece, 
but it is difficult to say whether we are reading a work 
finished off by Mr. Konody in the studio of Lady Lathom 
or whether Lady Lathom has added a lively brush to 
a masterpiece of Mr. Konody. 
The very scanty amount of real French Primitives is 
i in a chapter with the help of some ironical 
sentences from Anatole France. The Wolton Diptych 
and the Maitre de Moulins are the two unaccountable 
wonders which have descended to us and about which 
nobody really knows anything. There are some good 
Pages on Watteau who delivered French painting from 
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Tue further reduction in the Bank Rate has given 
general satisfaction in the City. It has not, so far, 
brought much additional business to the Stock Exchange, 
speculative interest having been damped by affairs on 
the Continent. Investment stocks are, however, feeling 
the effects of cheaper money and the demand for British 
Funds and the recent new capital issues continues active. 
Prices have consequently further advanced and many 
stocks are now within a little of the peak prices touched 
prior to the financial debacle of last year. 


Southern Deferred. 

A little more interest has been shown in the market 
for Home Railway stocks as is not unusual just prior to 
a Bank Holiday. This year hopes are running high that, 
given fine weather, a big rush of holiday makers will be 
experienced. The Southern Railway is regarded as the 
holiday line and with the special arrangements that this 
company has made for a record flow of traffic, next 
week's traffic return is awaited with more than usual 
interest. So far this year earnings have been disappoint- 
ing, but now that restrictions on foreign travel are being 
relaxed, the Southern Railway's continental services are 
being increased and a turn in the tide of traffic decreases 
may soon be witnessed. The Deferred Stock of this 
company is obtainable around 11. This is considerably 
above the lowest point touched but it compares with 233 
as the highest of last year and 334, the peak price of 
1930. For a long-shot investment Southern Deferred 
seems to me well worth attention at the present time. 


Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Very few railway companies in the world have 
escaped from the devastating effects of the trade stag- 
nation of recent years. The Canadian Pacific, whose 
report for 1931 is just available, is no exception to the 
rule. As far back as one can remember dividends of 10 
per cent. were paid regularly on the Ordinary capital, 
but for the past year this has been halved and even the 
smaller return of 5 per cent. that is now being made was 
not earned, for according to the published accounts there 
is a deficit of 8,326,000 dollars after the payment of such 
a dividend. 


Imperial Chemical Industries. 

Considering all the circumstances, the past year’s results 
of Imperial Chemical Industries must be regarded as satis- 
factory. The further cut to 44 per cent., against 6 
per cent. in the Ordinary dividend was generally ex- 
pected, and the profit statement of the company has been 
received favourably. It shows a reduction in gross 
profits of £461,072, while the net profits at £3,408,290 
compare with £4,473,392 for 1930. The charge for 
income-tax this time, however, is £260,395, against 
£156,365, while the allocation to “ central obsolescence 
fund ™ is £1,000,000, or double that of a year ago. The 
Ordinary dividend of 44 per cent. was short earned by 
£136,658, and the balance carried forward is lowered 
from £653,483 to £516,825. The Deferred shares only 
rank for dividend after the Ordinary have received 7 
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per cent. They have, consequently, not received , 
return since the 2 per cent. distributed for 1929. Of 
total share capital of £76,671,829 outstanding, £22,214,» 
is in 7 per cent. Cumulative £1 Preference shares, Ty 
fixed dividend on these shares was covered by last year; 
earnings more than twice over. The price is arouy 
22s. 6d. 


No Rubber Restriction. 

Holders of Rubber shares will be disappointed at th 
news that negotiations between the British and Nether 
lands Governments have failed to evolve a workabk 
scheme to restrict output. This means that the industy 
must now work out its own salvation. With the pric 
of rubber on its present entirely uneconomic basis, meay 
must be found to bring about an equilibrium betwee 
supply and demand, otherwise all but the larger com 
panies must go under. At the present time, it is com 
puted, there are over 700,000 tons of rubber in stot 
throughout the world. This represents about one year; 
production and inasmuch as normally 300,000 tons of 
rubber in hand is regarded as sufficient, a drastic redu 
tion in stocks would have to be brought about, befor 
any restriction scheme would have the remotest chance 
of success. It is interesting to recall that in 1910 th 
price of rubber touched 12s. 10d. per Ib. At the time of 
writing it is a little below 2d. 


Profits from Waste. 

Bearing a somewhat cumbrous title, Waste Heat and 
Gas Electrical Generating Stations is a successful little 
company whose shares have proved a valuable holding 
during the recent slump in prices of most industrial under 
takings. Its issued share capital is £320,000 and fora 
good many years now a dividend of 8 per cent. has been 
regularly forthcoming. Profits have usually exceeded 
this rate of distribution and last year’s net figure of 
£29,714 was equivalent to 9.7 per cent. on the shares 
The price is quoted around 22s. and on the existing 
dividend basis they look a decidedly attractive speculy 
tive investment. The company’s business consists in the 
collection of waste heat, etc., from coke ovens, blast 
furnaces and the like, and reselling it in bulk under 
contract. At present its operations are confined to the 
North East coast but there is scope for development of 
the process in other districts. 


Law Land Company Limited 

We regret that through a printer's error, the name of 
the Law Land Company Limited appeared in an i 
correct form in the Company Meeting report published 
in our columns last week. 

The “Law Land” is so well known to investors 
tenants of office buildings, and business men generally, 
that most readers will have recognised the mistake. 

Brettenham House, the company’s important new 
building at the Strand end of Waterloo Bridge, is rapidly 
approaching completion. 
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the yoke of the Italians. We learn that the music played 
at his Embarkment for the Island of Cythera could only 
have been Mozart!—a light touch for a book which is 
mainly catalogue. 

It is interesting that the Revolution only bred a 
Classical School, as instanced by David who painted the 
Oath of the Tennis Court, a canvas that remained un- 
finished as the artist himself sent some of his less satis- 
factory models to the guillotine. David fell with 
Robespierre and later with Napoleon. Ingres succeeded 
David and for half a century made design triumphant 
over colour. It was the old war between the school 
of Rubens and that of Poussin. Modern French paint 
ing is the history of the destruction of form by the 
evangelists and the mad Messiahs of colour. As our 
authors put it ‘“ Pousinism was prohibition, Romanticism 
was revolt.” Then came Corot with his fairy landscapes 
the Romanticists and the Barbizon School. The tide 
began to turn when Corot turned from topography tc 
Elysian glades and crepuscular skies. Nobody can deny 
his beauty to light amid the trees but it is difficult to 
think that a Master could paint 2500 pictures with 
worthy care and art. His facility must have been a 
trick, for we are told there are 40,000 Corots in the 
United States. Hundreds of artists must have lived by 
copying his brush. Then came Boudin to whom Courbet 
said “ you are a seraph: no one knows the sky but you.” 
Daumier brought in Realism. With another easy trick 
“since the market is flooded with very able forgeries 
which have even passed into public museums!” 


Courbet represented the artistic opposition under the 
Empire, though the poor Emperor used to visit the Salon 
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des Refuses. It was typically French that Courbet be- 
came a Communist and President of their Commission 
of Fine Arts and was prosecuted afterwards through 
Meissonnier, who had an artistic fead with him. We are 
told that Meissonnier’s “ artificial warfare, painted with 
meticulous exactitude, is like a symphony of Berlioz 
played without drums and with tin for brass.” It was 
only natural that the “ deification of gloom ” should have 
its reaction, which took the form of modern French 
painting, the galvanic Manet and the impressionable 
Monet. “Impressionism hoped that the impalpability 
of air itself would be rendered palpable.” Light itself 
was dissected by Monet, who should have died with 
Goethe's last words in his mouth. Then came Van 
Gogh and Gauguin, whose biographies in this book are 
more exciting than any pictures they painted. The 
epical theme which underlies the book is the agelong 
strife between colour and design. We are left with an 
impression that the motley hordes of colourists like a 
dervish army have swept over the easel but that in a 
hundred years the legions of order and law will have 
woken like giants refreshed from their present slumber. 
There are Masters who are created by art dealers and 
others who create themselves, some whose prices are raised 
by speculators and others who are raised themselves by 
the Spirit. We believe this conscientious, informing and 
witty book will outlive a number of the artists whose 
work it describes. There is only one secret of the future 
which tempts us. What will the next millennium think 
of modern art and modern letters? What names will 
survive in that Dies Irae which at least one room in 
Burlington House calls to-day from Heaven ? 
SHANE LESLIE. 


COMPANY MEETING. 
LONDON AND THAMES HAVEN OIL WHARVES 
LIMITED: 


The 34th ordinary Le meeting of the London and 
Thames Haven Oil Wharves, Ltd., was held on Tuesday 
last at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Mr. Thomas C. J. Burgess, the chairman and joint Managin 
Director, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts al 
that the latter ae the best in the cones "s history. 
ts for the Ba were about ‘000 

e 


up-to-date and safest = in Northern }rance in a direct 
nited States, which must eventually be 


the onl bl for important trafic betw 


eight years of hard work and some misunderstandings, 

were now experiencing with the French authorities and 

ch personalities, a feeling full of confidence and recipro- 

cal effort, which was making for complete success. If only 
such harmony and —— could be developed in wider 
heres, it could not f to be a basis, not only for peace in 
urope but for a new era of financial and commercial pros- 
Perity for both countries and of benefit to the whole world. 

It was expected by the end of the year to have practically 
finished all the building programme in Havre. Future 
finance would not present any diffi but would possibly 

to some re-arrangement of the French loan_ position. 

Owing to the rate of exchange ruling at the 3lst December, 
the French Investment at that time showed an appreciation 
of more than 1} million pounds over the value as set out in 

accounts. 

The Chairman expressed disappointment that the Govern- 
ment had not seen fit to deal with a tariff on oil. If only 
some preference were shown to enable refining to be done in 

country it would greatly increase the number of persons 
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A NAVAL SIDE-SHOW 


By E. Keble 
Hurst and Blackett. 18s. 
| his opening chapter, Mr. Chatterton likens this ac- 

count of the Naval operations in East Africa to the 
plot of the conventional mystery story. The simile is 
apt. One sees the crime committed followed by the 
complete disappearance of the criminal. The local police 
in the garb of the antiquated ships of the African squadron 
are baffled and are forced to call in the aid of detectives. 
One of the local police is eliminated in a hasty raid by 
the criminal and then, with the arrival of the detectives, 
the chase begins. Clues are followed up, the trail is 
found at last, the hiding place is discovered and in face 
of the most desperate difficulties, the miscreant is laid 
by the heels and virtue prevails. 

But Mr. Chatterton has written more than a mystery 
story. He has given us a careful and accurate history of 
a remarkable action which lasted well over a year. With 
the discovery of the Kénigsberg hiding up the Rufiji 
delta, our difficulties were only starting. It was a fight, 
not so much against a potential raider as against the 
forces of nature and the final achievement makes epic 
reading. There was scope for that individual ingenuity 
in the face of the seemingly impossible that carries one 
back to the stirring days of Sir Richard Grenville and 
Drake. 

This was but one isolated incident during the war, but 
one is made to forget that in this book. We watch this 
particular struggle with no eyes for France, Gallipoli or 
for the rest of the war areas. It is only just this one 
action that interests us. We are made to share the sus- 
pense, to feel the tropical heat, even to assist this little 
band of sailors in overcoming the difficulties That is 
where the author's magic lies. 

Mr. Chatterton is an able guide and it is well worth 
following him to this corner of Africa and having a 
hand with him in the successful termination of the cam- 
paign. P.K.K. 


The Konigsberg Adventure. 
Chatterton. 


THE FOUNDER OF ISLAM 


Mohamed. By Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah. Wright. 
and Brown. 2ls. 
T° 


a country whose sovereign holds temporal sway 
over a larger number of the Followers of the 
Prophet than that falling within the province of any other 
Power it must be always a duty to understand the 
Life of Mohamed and the origin of Islam. And this 
new work may reasonably claim to fulfil its purpose of 
providing a concise account of the Prophet's career. 
“Mohamed was an ideal citizen,” occurs in the text 
of this biographer. And that perhaps affords to the 
non-Moslem the clue to his mastery of men. For while 
Mohamed never claimed Divine afflatus or the stature 
of a god, his personal life assured him, first in his own 
generation and then over two Continents for centuries 
among the millions, an ascendancy and a moral title to 
Leadership. The lessons of the two Hegira, carefully 
explained, and the teaching of the Prophet on equality 
of all classes and on fair treatment to women arise out 
of Mohamed’s decision to challenge custom and rebuild 
mankind according to his Message. 


The author grasps in his presentation what th 
Westerner most clearly perceives in Islam, the teachin; 
of a personal faith closely allied to our own Protestant 
ism. And, just as that grew from the faith of Mary; 
Martyrs, so the first wave of ecstatic devotion to th 
Crescent flooded Arabia from the Prophet's superhumay 
courage and example. The reader, too, seeking a general 
view will find much of current misunderstanding over 
Moslem attitude to polygamy or fanaticism adequately 
explained. 


IMMORTALITY 


By W. Denham 
Search Publishing Company 


The Soul of an Atom. 
Verschoyle. 
Ltd. 7s. 6d. 


IF the heresies of yesterday are the commonplaces of 

to-day it is equally true that the established principles 
of the last generation are being shattered in this 
Mr. Verschoyle rightly observes in the first chapter of 
his book that Science is now, as it always should le, 
in a state of flux. Great ideas which have directed 
enquiring minds towards Truth have served their purpose 
and must pass into the shades when they are overcome 
by the pressure of accumulated facts. Thus there can 
be no progress unless we are prepared to accept the 
passing of ideas. One is rather inclined to agree with 
the author that theologians have really enjoyed but in 
different success in dealing with the question of survival 
and the existence of the soul. The scientist may succeed 
and surpass the theologian. 

Aristotle believed that a soul was the ultimate ex 
pression of a correlated physical body. “We must 
look then for a physical basis for a suspected human 
attribute—survival—just as we should look for a physical 
basis for any suspected atomic attribute before accepting 
it.” All phases of immateriality of which we know any: 
thing originate in materiality. The electron is materiality 
in its simplest form. Every electron is surrounded by 
an aura of distinctive energic influences which are 
created by it and are characteristic of itself. 

It is to the electron we should look for the primary 
mystery of life. “This is the beginning point and 
from this evolution has worked its way primarily through 
materiality, but concurrently and dependently through 
immateriality.” Every material body is surrounded by 
an energy complex upon which characteristics are im 
pressed and to which an individuality is imparted 
representative of its material body. Even after destruc 
tion of the material body this survives and retains its 
individuality. 

It is impossible in a short notice to quote much from 
this thought-provoking work, which must attract atten 
tion, but dealing with the human soul the following 
passage is interesting :— 

“ At the death of the individual this soul does not 
represent the summation of the history and experience 
of one individual, but is the epitome of those of all its 
progenitors, right down through the elementary protist 
to the still more elementary molecules, atoms and 
electrons, whose history and experience have been em 
bodied in it, after first making possible life in general 
and human life in particular.” 
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Shipping 


WONDERFUL CHANCE IN 


OMAN’S 

JOURNALISM. Women who want to adopt 
writing either as a time occ pation or as a 
career cam rec ive full information of a splendid Course, con- 
ducted exclusively for women, in a book, ‘‘ Woman’s Chance in 
ism,” which will be sent free on application to the 
, Dept. 1001, The Femina School of Journalism, 

14, Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


REE BOOK FOR AMBITIOUS WRITERS. Tells how 
FE y can learn Journalism and Short-Story writing by post. 
ou can earn considerable additional income as a spare- 
Write now to METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF 


JOURNALISM, Dept. 4/8, ST. ALBANS. 


EARN TO WRITE. Let me show you why your work is 
rejected. Eight lessons in Authorship, specialising with 
the Short story 30/-. Guy Sheringham, 65, Gloucester 

Terrace, London, W. 2. 


& O. & BRITISH INDIA 


MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with H.M. Government) 


I. Tickets interchangeable, also Tickets of 
Zealand 


P &O, Orient and New Shipping ‘ ompanies 


5 Business P. & O House, 14+ 
Street, London, S.W. 


Sailings from 
LONDON, MARSE etc., MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT 
UDAN, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CE 
STRAITS, (HIN PAN, \URITIUS, EAST AND 
SOUTH AFRI‘ A, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, ete, etc. 
P. &O and 
Addresses for all | 


assenger Kusi: 

.W.1, or City Office, P & O. 1 

Street, London, E.(.3;' FREIGHT (P & O. or BI.) APPLY, 122 

LEADENH \LL STREET, LONDON, E¢.3; BJ. Agents: GRAY, 
DAWES & Co., 122 Leadenhail Street, E.C.3 


ACADEMY CINEMA 
Oxford Street (Opposite Warings) Ger, 2981. 
Now Showing— 

Pabst’s Great Film of the Mines 
“ KAMERADSCHAFT” 


One of the best pictures ever made "— Morning Post. 


ITERARY ACROSTICS (quotations) competition. Prize £5. 
Entry 2s. 6d—K.L.A., 12a, Mansions, 
Kenton, Middlesex. 


LAYS are wanted by London General Press, 6, Bouverie 
Street, E.C.4. Prompt attention and free advice and 
criticism given. 


QUEEN’S (Gerrard 9437) Tugspay Next, at 8. 
(Subsequently 8.30) First Mat.: April 2 at 2.30. 
CARAVAN 
by Carl Zuckmayer. Adapted by Cicely Hamilton. 
MAISIE GAY. CEDRIC HARDWICKE. 


UTHORS invited to forward MSS. all kinds for prompt 
ublication. Fiction ially required. £50 Cash 
Prizes ‘or Poems. Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill, 


London. 


Educational 


OMFN! GO INTO ADVERTISING, for a prosperous 
and succeesful career. Write for illustrated free 
Brochure to The British College of Advert sing Ltd., 

Dept. G, Wheatsheaf House, Carmelite Street, London, E.C. 4. 


Miscellaneous 


CONSULAR, F.O., HOME CIVIL, INDIAN CIVIL 
OVER 100 SUCCESSES, 1927-1931. 
The Tuition supplements a University Education 
and a special course has now been arranged for those 
who do not wish to go to a University. 
DAVIES’S, 5, SUSSEX PLACE, HYDE PARK, W.2 
SPECIAL VACATION LECTURES FROM APRIL l1ith. 


SANCTUARY FOR THE SLEEPLESS. 32 pages of 
striking health-restoring revelations Free. 2d. postage.— 
D. N. Joyomoro, 8, Bream's Buildings, E.C.4. 


LIZABETH AND VIRGINIA, 22, Walbrook, City— 
Radiant Heat, Massotherapy, Facial Treatment and 
Manicure. Hours 11 to 6.30. 


SORIASIS.—Freedom quick, permanent; shoals of letters 
testify —Parke, 50. Scuth Grove, Sale. 


Typewriting 


HE*"CHRISTOPHER TYPEWRITING BUREAU 


type 


ists.in circularising—177 


1931 Luxury—Economy 
AT THE NEW 


ECCLESTON HOTEL 


ICTORIA, S.W.1 
Room with Hot and Cold Water. ‘Phone and Bath from 8/- 
Room with Private Bath from 1/6. Beautiful Ballroom a 
Proprisor - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 


UNRIVALLED POSITION. 


VERNON COURT HOTEL suckinctam cate, s.w.t. 


Newly Renovated Bed, bath, breakfast from 10/6 
"Phone, Water (hb. & c.) in every room. Central heating throughout. 


—ASTROLOGY— 


Your Horoscope cast by astrologer of 30 years’ world-repute. Life’s 
Vossibilities described. Heal , Finance, Busi 


addressed envelope for Ex delineation, the accuracy of which will 
amaze I=. ELR 108 (S.R.9), 37, ALBEMARLE ST., 
Lo » W.1. Innumerable unsolicited testimonials received. 


PLEASE REMEMBER 


THE H. 10. CANTEEN 
Belvedere Road, Lambeth S.E.I 


Which is helping those Men and Boys who 
are suffering through the present Crisis. 
SEND YOUR BIT TO HELP THE GOOD 
WORK 


intelligently M.S.S. at 1/6 per 1,000 words and are special- . 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


Express Typewriting Office 
166, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 
(Vic. 3102) 

Specialises in all classes of Literary Typewriting. 
Terms, from 1s. per 1,000 words, carbon copy 
4d. per 1,000 words. 

Duplicating and Translations. 
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The “Saturday Review” Suggests This Week: 


[We hope that this page will keep our readers in touch with the best of the 
Theatre, Film, and Wireless programmes, and the books which in our opinion 
are the best of the week.—Ep.] 


THEATRES 
GILBERT WAKEFIELD'S LIST 
AMBASSADORS. So Far and No Father. By H. M. 


Harwood. 8.45. Tues. and Fri, 2.30. Marie 
Tempest in an adult farce. 

HAYMARKET. Can the Leopard . . .? by Ronald 
Jeans. (Whitehall 9832.) 8.30. Wed. and Sat. 


2.30. Gertrude Lawrence and Ian Hunter in a 
very witty and well-acted comedy. 

ROYALTY. While Parents Sleep. By Anthony 
Kimmins. 8.40. Thurs. and Sat. 2.40. Not for 
the squeamish or the intellectual playgoer, but 


recommended for its rare vitality and boisterous 


high-spirits. 

HIS MAJESTY’S. Julius Cesar. 8.15. Wed. and 
Sat. 2.30. A robustly theatrical revival by a com- 
pany of “ star” Shakespeareans. 

DUCHESS. The Rose without a Thorn. By Clifford 
Bax. 8.30. Wed. and Sat. 2.30. A dramatic and 
interesting play about Henry VIII. Finely written, 
finely acted. 

LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH. Derby Day. By A. P. 
Herbert. Music by Alfred Reynolds. 8.30. Wed. 
and Sat. 2.30. A witty and amusing comic opera, 
satirizing kill-joys. 

PALACE. The Cat and the Fiddle. By Jerome Kern 
and Otto Harbach. 8.30. Wed. and Sat. 2.30. Re- 
viewed this week. 


FILMS 
MARK FORREST'S LIST 


LONDON FILMS 


THE ACADEMY. Kameradschaft. Mr. Pabst’s great 
film with the coal mines as his background con 
tinues. 

THE RIALTO. A Nous La Liberté. Mr. Clair's 
satire goes merrily on. 

THE CARLTON. Shanghai Express. Criticized in 
this issue. 

THE NEW GALLERY. A Night Like This. Criticized 
in this issue. 

THE PLAZA. Aren't We all? 
issue. 

THE TIVOLI. Delicious. For those who like Janet 
Gaynor and Charles Farrell. Terribly sentimental. 
THE NEW VICTORIA. Service for Ladies. This isa 
good comedy if you have not already seen it. Leslie 

Howard, Elizabeth Allen and George Grossmith. 

THE EMPIRE. Hell Divers. Wallace Beery and Clark 
Gable and the American Air Force. Some magnifi 
cent “ shots.” 

GENERAL RELEASES 
Sporting Blood. Ernest Torrance, Lew Cody and Clark 


Criticized in this 


WESTMINSTER. Tobias and the Angel. By James Gable in usual racing story. 
Bridie. 8.30. Wed. and Sat. 2.30. Henry Mischief. Ralph Lynn and Winifred Shotter in one of 
Ainley in the most delightful comedy in London. the Aldwych farces. 
BROADCASTING 
WIRELESS EDITOR'S LIST BOOKS TO READ 


DAVENTRY NATIONAL. 

Monday, March 28, 6.50 p.m. Mr. Desmond MacCarthy 
will give the weekly talk on “ New Books.” 

9.20 p.m. Mr. S. P. B. Mais will give the twelfth talk 
in his series “ The Unknown Island.” __ 

Tuesday, March 29, 9.20 p.m. Miss Stella Benson will 
give a talk entitled “ News from the Seat of War.” 

Wednesday, March 30, 6.50 p.m. Mr. James Agate will 
give his monthly talk on “ The Theatre.” 

8.0 p.m. George Parker (baritone) will give a recital of 
settings to Goethe’s poems, including “ Mailied ” 
(Beethoven), Wilkommen und Abschied (Schubert), 
and Anakreon’s Grab (Hugo Wolf). 

7.30 p.m. Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson will give the first 
of two talks on “ Goethe.” 

Thursday March 31, 9.20 p.m. Mr. Vernon Bartlett 
will give his weekly talk on “ The Way of the 
World.” 

Friday, April 1, 7.30 p.m. Dr. C. Delisle Burns will 
give the last talk in his series “ Modern Life and 
Modern Leisure.” 

Saturday, April 2, 7.5 p.m. “ The Glory and the Ser- 
pent” is the title of the last talk in Mr. E. L. 
Grant Watson's series “ The Common Earth.” 

-Lonpon REGIONAL. 

Sunday, March 27, 9.5 p.m. Adrian Boult will conduct 
a performance of Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, 
given by the Wireless Chorus. 


LITERARY EDITOR'S LIST 


Lost Lectures. By Maurice Baring. Davies. 10s. 6d. 
Quite delightful essays. 

A Thousand Marriages. By R. L. Dickinson and L. 
Beam. Williams and Norgate. 21s. 

Back to Prosperity. By Stephen Leacock. Constable 
3s. 6d. An economic suggestion for the forthcoming 
Imperial Conference which should be read by any’ 
one interested in the welfare of the Empire. 

Half A Century of Sport. By Sir A. Pease, Bart 
Bodley Head. 8s. 6d. The recollections of a dis 
tinguished sportsman covering a period from 185% 
1909. 

Ten More Plays of Shakespeare. 

Constable. 3s. 6d. A reprint. 

Philosophical Aspects of Modern Science. By C. E.M. 

Joad. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


By Stopford Brooke. 


NOVELS 

A Modern Melody. By Geoffrey Moss. Hutchinson 
7s. 6d. 

New Heaven New Earth. By Phoebe F. Gaye. Secket. 
7s. 6d. 

Inheritance. By Phyllis Bentley. Gollancz. 8s. 64. 

A Child of Chance. By S. L. Bensusan. Mummy. 
7s. 6d. 
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